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CHAP.  I. 
Killarney. 
JJOMANTIC  scenery  had  always  af- 
forded me  delight.  After  having 
visited  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
I  proceeded  (in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember) to  thec  Lakes  of  Killarney, 
where  1  arrived  without  encountering 
an  "  hair-breadth  'scapes"  or  meeting 
an  adventure  sufficiently  important  to 
induce  me  to  record  "  my  travels'  his- 
tory." The  mountains  over  which 
I  had  been  slowly  dragged  were  deso- 
lated.   As  I  drove  into  the  town,   low 
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heavy  clouds  rested  on  the  adjacent 
hills,  obscuring  the  prospect,  and  giv- 
ing an  aspect  of  gloom  to  the  spot 
which  imagination  had  represented  as 
the  abode  of  beauty.  Depressed  by 
fatigue  and  disappointment,  I  retired  to 
the  inn,  and 

"  Steeped  my  senses  in  forgetfulness." 

The  beams  of  the  morning  sun  broke 
through  the  unclosed  casements  of  my 
chamber,  and  awoke  me  from  a  sweetly 
tranquil  slumber,  which  had  renovated 
all  the  springs  of  life.  I  trod  on  air,  T 
felt  as  if  I  could  "-bestride  the  lazy- 
pacing  clouds  "  as  if,  soaring  from 
the  earth,  I  could  "  repose  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  air/'  The  necessary  ar- 
rangements being  made,  I  proceeded 
towards  the  lakes  with  senses  exqui- 
sitely alive.     We  rode  to  Ross-castle, 
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which  is  situated  on  an  island  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  a  small  bridge. 
Here,  after  contemplating  for  a  few 
minutes  the  beautiful  expansion  of 
water  that  stretched  before  us  for  many 
miles,  we  procured  a  boat  and  embark- 
ed upon  the  lake.  Not  a  zephyr 
breathed  on  it ;  it  was  a  liquid 
mirror  reflecting  the  wooded  isles  scat- 
tered o'er  its  surface,  and  inverting  the 
majestic  mountains  that  rose  perpen- 
dicularly from  its  banks,  and  towered 
to  the  clouds.  I  had  never  beheld 
such  a  scene.  A  mingled  feeling  of 
delight  and  awe  absorbed  me.  I  seem- 
ed like  our  first  parents,  to  wake  upon 
a  world  where  every  thing  was  asto- 
nishing, every  thing  was  new. 

We  passed  through  picturesque  rocks 
and  isles  beautifully  wooded,  until  we 
arrived  at  Inis  Fallen,   an  island  supe- 
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rior  to  the  others,  both  in  size  and  in 
the  loveliness  of  its  landscape.  Here 
we  landed.  The  ground  was  beauti- 
fully varied.  Hills  of  gentle  ascent,  in 
graceful,  andalmost  imperceptiblecurves, 
sloping  into  vallies  ;  the  shore,  now 
gently  declining  to  kiss  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  now  jutting  into  capes,  and  exhi- 
biting piles  of  rock  ;  fields  of  vivid  and 
luxuriant  verdure  gleaming  between 
wood,  clothed  with  the  russet  tinge  of 
autumn,  all  contributed  to  bestow  on 
this  earthly  paradise  an  enchantment 
and  variety  that  never  cloyed. 

After  we  had  taken  some  refreshment 
amid  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  we 
left  this  island,  and  launched  once 
more  upon  the  lake.  We  stretched 
toward  the  huge  mountain  of  Glana. 
Its  sides  are  clothed  with  hanging 
woods,     The    oak,    the    mountain-ash, 
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and  the  ever-green  arbutus  that  seemed 
to  draw  nutrition  from  the  naked  rock, 
overhung  the  margin  of  the  lake  with 
indescribable  magnificence  ;  while,  at  a 
distance  towards  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  the  beams  of  the  meridian 
sun,  glancing  on  the  rocks,  and  variegat- 
ed foliage  of  the  intermingled  woods, 
were  refracted  into  colours  beyond  ex- 
pression beautiful.  A  richly  embroider- 
ed carpeting  seemed  to  overspread  the 
mountain,  and  to  fling  its  gold  and  pur- 
ple tints  on  the  eye  of  the  astonished 
beholder.  Thus  a  thousand  optical 
deceptions  heightened  the  enchantment 
of  the  scene.  I  dwelt  in  fairy  land  ;  all 
around  me  was  so  grand,  so  magnificent, 
so  new,  that  my  senses  wandered,  and 
I  stood  in  a  delightful  trance,  almost 
doubting  the  reality  of  what  I  sawr. 

While  I    continued    in   this   waking 
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vision,  our  little  bark  was  rowed  past! 
a  point  of  land  which  is  called  the 
peninsula  of  Mucruss,  and  which  runs 
out  a  considerable  way  into  the  waters, 
dividing  them  into  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle lakes.  And  here  my  attention  was 
irresistibly  seized  by  the  stupendous 
mountain  of  Turk,  rising  perpendicularly 
from  the  margin  of  the  waters.  As  the 
boat  approached  I  gazed  in  silent  awe. 
A  thrill  of  mingled  terror  and  delight 
struck  through  my  frame,  while  breath- 
less, and  motionless,  I  raised  my  eye  to 
the  tremendous  mass  that  now  frowned 
and  nodded  o'er  my  head,  threatening  to 
crush  me  into  nothing.  I  turned  from  the 
contemplation  of  objects  thus  painfully 
sublime,  and  suffered  my  eye  to  dwell 
upon  a  beautiful  cottage  erected  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  It  formed  a  most 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  terrific  gran- 
deur of  the  surrounding  scene ;  while* 
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as  we  rowed  along  its  cultivated  domain, 
a  female  figure  glided  with  inexpressible 
grace  before  us,  and  seemed  the  guardian 
spirit  of  the  lake,  protecting  us  from  the 
demons  of  the  tempest  that  frowned 
upon  the  mountain's  summit. 

Towards  the  left  rose  Man°:erton; 
Less  regular  in  its  outline  than  Glanaa, 
and  less  bold  than  Turk,  this  mountain, 
long  supposed  to  be  the  highest  in  Ire- 
land, exhibited  an  aspect  of  savage  de- 
solation. Huge  masses  of  rock  that 
"  seemed  not  to  belong  to  the  earth, 
"  and  yet  were  on  it,"  rested  upon  the 
sides  of  Mangerton  ;  and,  on  its  summit, 
was  an  unfathomable  lake,  formed  in 
the  crater  of  an  exhausted  volcano,  and 
called  Poul-an-Iffrin,  or  the  Hole  of 
Hell.  But  I  was  soon  called  to  con- 
template other  scenes.  We  had  now 
-arrived  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  and 
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winding  passage,  which  I  was  told  led 
to  the  Upper  Lake.  We  all  got  out  of 
the  boat,  which,  thus  lightened,  was 
dragged  up  a  rapid  stream.  In  all  its 
features  this  entrance  is  terribly  sub- 
lime. It  seems  as  if  the  omnipotent 
hand  had  rent  the  mountains  asunder 
to  make  a  passage  for  the  waters.  Im- 
mense masses  of  rock  are  thrown  about 
in  wild  confusion,  and  hang  rather  than 
lest  on  the  projecting  precipices.  Tor- 
rents dash  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  with 
tremendous  echoes  reverberate  along 
the  mountains,  whose  ragged  sides  and 
over-hanging  masses  are  rudely  piled  on 
either  hand,  and  seem  to  touch  the  skies. 
There  was  something  in  the  scene  inde- 
scribably sublime,  something  that  bowed 
the  soul  with  an  irresistible  sentiment 
of  awe  and  terror.  Impressed  with  the 
magnificence,  the  vastness  of  creation, 
I  felt  my  own  littleness,  my  own  un* 
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worthiness ;  and,  bending  with  deep 
humiliation,  exclaimed,  "  O  God,  what 
is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ; 
or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  regardest 
him  >" 

In  the  closet  of  the  theorist,  perhaps 
it  may  be  possible  to  be  an  atheist;  but 
he  who  can  enter  the  magnificent  tem- 
ple of  nature,  and  not  feel  conscious  of 
the  present  deity,  must  be  a  man  with- 
out a  heart. 

We  now  passed  the  strait,  and  a  scene 
opened  upon  us  where  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  determine  which  was  most  pre- 
dominant, the  beautiful,  or  the  sublime. 
On  each  side  from  the  rocky  shores  of 
the  lake  rose  mountains  of  stupendous 
magnitude  ;  and  in  front,  M'Gillicud- 
dy's  Reeks  towered  above  the  rest, 
stretching  their  giant  arms  to  the  ocean, 
B  5 
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and  lifting  their  heads  into  the  skies. 
The  whole  had  an  aspect  of  savage  deso- 
lation, of  uncreated  rudeness  ;  while,  in 
the  centre  of  the  waters,  isles  of  heaven- 
ly beauty  rose  like  harmonious  worlds 
smiling  amid  surrounding  chaos.  No- 
thing could  be  more  terribly  sublime, 
more  enchantingly  lovely.  Now  I  ven- 
tured to  lift  my  eye  to  the  terrific  fea- 
tures of  the  mountain  scene  ;  and  now 
1  dwelt  delighted  on  the  Isles  of  Para- 
dise, which  seemed  to  float  upon  the 
liquid  silver  of  the  lake.  As  our  boats 
wound  slowly  through  them,  they  ap- 
peared to  revolve  in  mystic  order,  vary- 
ing the  prospect  to  infinitude,  and  im- 
parting to  the  beholder  inexhaustible 
delight.  But  though  the  sense  could 
not  here  be  satiated,  the  declining  sun 
lengthened  the  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  warned  us  to  retire.  As  we 
approached    the    opening   which   leads. 
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from  the  Upper  Lake,  a  cannon  was 
fired.  Those  who  have  only  witnessed 
echoes  in  which  the  sound  is  repeated 
with  a  pause  between,  can  form  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  reverberations  which 
were  now  produced.  Peals  of  thunder 
travelled  along  the  windings  of  the 
mountains,  and,  after  dying  away  amid 
the  distant  caverns  of  M'Gillicuddy's 
Reeks,  returned  and  burst  with  re- 
doubled strength  on  the  astonished  ear. 
The  sound  was  here,  it  was  there,  it 
was  every  where.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  shaken 
as  if  the  last  trump  had  sounded.  The 
boatmen,  though  familiar  with  the  ef- 
fect, in  silent  awe  rested  on  their  oars, 
and  our  little  bark  was  swept  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  through  the  ter- 
rific chasm  that  winds  into  the  Middle 
Lake.  We  passed  the  peninsula  of  Mu- 
cruss  on  the  right ;  and  being  landed  at 
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Ross  Island,  the  point  from  which  we 
first  set  out,  I  turned,  for  the  present, 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  scene  which 
no  language  can  describe,  no  pencil  re- 
present, and  to  heighten  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  which,  the  most  active 
imagination  can  combine  no  image. 

From  the  many  interesting  objects 
which  I  had  passed  over  almost  unno- 
ticed, I  felt  that  one  day  was  insuffi- 
cient to  see  the  beauties  of  Killarney. 
On  the  ensuing  morning,  therefore,  I 
again  proceeded  to  Ross  Island,  took  a 
boat,  and  passing  the  peninsula  of  Mu- 
cruss,  proceeded  towards  the  Upper 
Lake.  But  as  we  rowed  under  the 
magnificent  eminence  of  Turk,  and  ap- 
proached the  winding  chasm  of  the 
mountains,  the  day  became  overcast, 
ui  and  changing  skies  hung  out  their 
sable  clouds. "     Every  thing  seemed  to 
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indicate  an  approaching  tempest.  Low 
and  heavy  clouds  floated  in  oppo- 
site directions  through  the  troubled  at- 
mosphere. Gusts,  sudden  and  impetu- 
ous, swept  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and 
lashed  its  waters  into  foam.  The  spirit 
of  the  storm  paced  the  cloud  capt  moun- 
tains, and  with  giant  hand  rolled  forward 
the  accumulating  vapour.  The  boat- 
men became  alarmed,  and  giving  up  our 
intention  of  visiting  the  Upper  Lake,  we 
hastened  to  take  shelter  in  Dynis  Island. 

From  Dynis  I  passed  by  a  bridge  to 
an  island  called  Brockeen,  and  from 
this  by  another  bridge  to  Mucruss. 
Mr.  Herbert,  to  whom  it  belongs,  has 
displayed  great  taste  in  heightening  the 
charms  of  the  most  beautiful  domain 
in  Europe.  Mucruss,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  a  finely  wooded  peninsula, 
shooting  far  into  the  waters,  and  sepa- 
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rating  the  Lower  from  the  Middle  Lake. 
As  I  wandered  through  its  woods  and 
sloping  lawns,  the  scene  now  smiled 
with  unequalled  loveliness,  now  frown- 
ed in  awful  grandeur.  The  woods, 
the  waters,  and  their  sylvan  isles 
blended  in  delicious  harmony,  while 
the  huge  mountains  that  on  each  hand 
towered  to  the  skies,  seemed  impassable 
bulwarks  thrown  up  by  the  Creator  to 
fence  this  second  Eden. 

As  I  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert, my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  which  rose 
amid  a  grove  of  venerable  ash.  I  has- 
tened to  explore  this  monument  of  other 
times ;  and  surely  there  never  was  a 
scene  better  calculated  to  inspire  me- 
lancholy thought,  and  to  bring  home  to 
the  senses  man's  transitory  state.  The 
massive  arch  tottered   to  its  fall ;    the 
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lofty  tower  scattered  its  ruins  in  the 
dust.  A  yew  tree  grew  in  the  area  of 
the  cloisters,  and  proudly  flourishing 
amid  the  general  decay,  flung  its  funeral 
shadows  on  the  scene.  On  every  side 
mouldering:  and  shattered  coffins  were 
piled  around ;  human  bones  occupied 
the  place  where  the  altar  once  had  stood  | 
human  sculls  peeped  through  the  rend- 
ing walls,  and  with  ghastly  and  horrid 
frowns  seemed  to  interdict  me  from  this 
abode  of  death. 

Oppressed  with  an  almost  supersti- 
tious melancholy  I  ascended  by  a  flight 
of  winding  steps,  to  what  had  once  been 
the  inhabited  apartments  of  the  abbey. 
This  part  of  the  building  was  a  perfect 
ruin.  Ivy  clothed  the  roofless  walls  ;  ash- 
lings, wafted  from  the  adjoining  grove, 
grew  in  the  mould  which  ages  had  depo- 
sited on  the  arches  that  had  formed  the 
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chamber  floors.  In  one  place,  where 
the  mould  was  of  considerable  depth,  I 
observed  the  marks  of  cultivation  ;  and 
my  guide  informed  me  that  that  had 
been  the  garden  of  a  hermit  who 
lately  inhabited  the  Abbey.  I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  any  one  who  had  not 
"  put  offthis  mortal  coil,"  should  choose 
to  reside  in  the  mansions  of  ruin  and  of 
death  ;  when  my  guide,  seeing  my  cu- 
riosity powerfully  excited,  led  me  into  an 
apartment  more  entire  than  the  rest,  and, 
pointing  to  a  chasm  in  the  wall,  exclaim- 
ed, "  In  that  spot  the  hermit  slept;  a 
mouldering  coffin  was  his  bed,  a  human 
scull  his  pillow." 

I  received  this  intelligence  with  an 
incredulous  and  inattentive  ear,  similar 
to  what  I  lent  to  some  superstitious 
stories  which  the  boatmen  had  told  me 
concerning  the  ghost  of  O'Donohough 
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the  Great,  and  the  howlings  of  infernal 
spirits  heard  from  the  Devil's  Island. 
But  my  guide  repeated  his  assertions 
with  such  confidence  and  circumstantial 
details,  that  I  yielded  him  a  portion  of 
belief,  and  consented  to  walk  to  a  village 
about  two  miles  distant,  where,  as  he 
affirmed,  a  cloud  of  witnesses  would 
confirm  the  account  he  had  given  of  the 
Hermit  of  Mucruss. 

All  that  my  conductor  told  me  was 
true.  On  my  arrival  at  the  village,  and 
afterwards  at  Killarney,  all  whom  I  con- 
versed with  on  the  subject  corroborated 
his  report,  and  from  a  person  more  in- 
telligent than  the  rest  I  collected  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  eccentric  soli- 
taire. 

"  Some  years  ago  i*  was  discovered  that 
an  unknown  person  had  taken   up  his 
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residence  in  the  ruins  ofMucruss  Ab- 
bey. His  sudden  and  unaccountable 
appearance,  together  with  his  austere 
and  unsocial  habits,  excited  no  com- 
mon degree  of  curiosity  and  alarm,  and 
the  vulgar  believed  that  the  Abbey  was 
inhabited  by  something  supernatural. 
Indeed  the  appearance  and  mode  of  life 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  were  calcu- 
lated to  infuse  a  visionary  awe  into 
minds  less  prone  to  superstition  than 
those  of  the  common  Irish.  His  figure 
was  spectarian  ;  though  his  sunken  eyes 
shot  forth  animation,  the  tinge  of  death 
was  on  his  cheek,  and  the  loose  cover- 
ing which  he  wore  appeared  a  sack-cloth 
shroud.  The  sound  of  mirth  was  hate- 
ful to  his  ear,  and  the  cheerful  face  of 
nature  offensive  to  his  eye.  As  if  he 
belonged  not  to  this  world  he  kept  aloof 
from  man,  and  seemed  to  delight  in 
every  thing  that   human  nature   hates. 
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When  the  tempest  howled  along  the 
savage  mountains  of  the  Upper  Lake, 
and  the  troubled  waters  dashed  upon  a 
thousand  rocks,  and  roared  in  terrific 
echoes  from  ten  thousand  caves,  then 
would  he  launch  his  little  skiff  upon  the 
wave,  and  commune  with  the  invisible 
agents  of  the  elemental  strife.  When  im- 
pervious mists  rested  on  the  mountains, 
excluding  every  star,  and  giving  to  the 
night  a  double  darkness  ;  then,  under 
the  influence  of  a  power  that  seemed 
more  than  human,  he  would  leave  the 
coffin  where  he  slept,  find  his  way  up 
the  desolated  sides  of  Mangerton,  and 
hover  on  the  verge  of  P oal-an-Iffrin. 


"  But  though  inverted  customs  lent 
him  savage  joy,"  the  Hermit  ofMucruss, 
severe  only  to  himself,  was  when  neces- 
sity or  accident  brought  him  into  society, 
iund  and  humane  to  all.     With  the  pro- 
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dace  of  his  garden  he  made  charitable 
donations.  When  the  tempest  of  win- 
ter deterred  the  fishermen  from  pursu- 
ing their  occupation,  he  has  launched 
his  little  skiff,  and  procured  a  supply  of 
fish  for  the  poor.  But  while  he  relieved 
the  wants  of  his  fellow  creatures  he 
studiously  avoided  their  society.  When 
asked  for  the  produce  of  his  garden, 
without  uttering  a  word,  or  even  direct- 
ing his  eye  to  the  person  who  addressed 
him,  he  pointed  to  that  part  of  the  gar* 
den  where  it  might  be  obtained.  When 
he  was  successful  in  taking  fish  he  divid- 
ed them  into  lots,  and  left  them  upon 
the  beach,  in  order  that  the  poor  might 
supply  their  wants  without  breaking  in 
upon  his  solitude.  On  these  occasions 
it  was  astonishing  with  what  equity  and 
moderation  the  common  people  availed 
themselves  of  the  bounty  of  the  eccen- 
tric hermit.  Superstitious  awe  restrained 
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their  rapacity,  and  fearful  of  offending 
the  super-human  being  that  mitigated 
his  distress,  each  took  what  his  imme- 
diate wants  required,  but  took  no  more  : 
to  have  carried  off  any  thing,  in  order  to 
make  money  of  it,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered, not  only  as  a  robbery  perpetrat- 
ed on  the  poor,  but  as  an  act  of  sacri- 
lege which  no  one  had  sufficient  hardi- 
hood      commit. 

"  The  Hermit  of  Mucruss  possessed  a 
calm  intrepidity  of  spirit  which  nothing 
could  appal,  and  an  expansion  of  under- 
standing, which,  when  contrasted  with 
his  mode  of  life,  was  truly  wonderful. 
On  one  occasion  these  endowments 
were  exerted  in  a  manner  peculiarly  be- 
neficial to  others  and  honourable  to 
himself.  Some  gentlemen  belonging  to 
a  party  in  this  country  which  arrogates 
to  itself  exclusive  loyalty,  assembled  in 
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Killarney  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
As  this  triumph  had  been  obtained  over 
the  Catholics,  and  had  rendered  them 
outcasts  in  their  native  land,  the  public 
celebration  of  it,  even  in  the  most  de- 
corous manner,  could  not  fail  to  wound 
their  feelings,  and  rekindle  all  the  pas- 
sions called  into  action  by  the  civil  war. 
But  the  gentlemen  alluded  to,  in  their 
furious  loyalty  forgot  decorum,  disre- 
garded the  feelings  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  trampled  on  the  laws  of  that 
constitution,  the  establishment  of  which 
they  pretended  to  commemorate.  They 
sallied  forth  heated  with  wine,  wearing 
orange  lilies  in  their  hats,  and  bawling 
out  their  party  tunes.  This  conduct 
was  highly  offensive  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Killarney,  who  are  chiefly  Catholic, 
and  the  Orangemen  were  hissed  and 
hooted   at,    as  they    passed    along    the 
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streets.  Opposition  rendered  them 
more  violent,  and  they  assaulted  a  man 
who  expressed  disapprobation  at  their 
proceedings.  They  were  now  assaulted 
in  their  turn,  and,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, were  on  the  point  of  being  mas* 
sacred.  The  magistrates  interposed 
without  effect,  the  militarv  called  out 
to  quell  the  riot  were  driven  back  to 
their  quarters  before  they  had  time  to 
form.  At  this  critical  moment  the  Her- 
mit appeared.  He  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  infuriated  mob,  and  partly 
by  the  awe  which  his  presence  inspired, 
partly  by  the  display  of  a  bold  and  po- 
pular eloquence  which  captivated  his 
astonished  hearers,  assuaged  their  wrath, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  retire  to  their 
respective  homes.  The  Orangemen, 
now  freed  from  jeopardy,  gathered  round 
their  deliverer,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
interference  ;  but  he  silenced  them  with 
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a  look  of  scorn,  and  turning  indignantly 
away,  left  them  under  one  of  the  most 
uneasy  and  humiliating  feelings  of  our 
nature,  the  consciousness  of  being  de- 
spised by  the  person  to  whom  we  owe 
obligation. 

"  To  the  well  attested  facts  connected 
with  the  character  and  mode  of  life  of 
this  extraordinary  man  ignorant  credu- 
lity added  a  thousand  fictitious  tales. 
He  was  supposed  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  the  departed  spirits  of  the 
Irish  chiefs,  and  to  be  gifted  with  know- 
ledge and  power  more  than  human.  At 
length  the  solitude  which  he  loved  was 
so  frequently  interrupted  by  impertinent 
curiosity,  and  absurd  applications  for 
the  discovery  of  stolen  property  and  the 
relief  of  incurable  distempers,  that 
about  a  twelvemonth  ago  he  suddenly 
disappeared   from  the   neighbourhood : 
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whence  he  came  no  one  knows,  and 
where  he  has  gone  it  is  impossible  to 
discover.'* 

This  story  made  a  strong  impression 
on  my  mind.  In  my  hours  of  specula- 
tion I  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
human  testimony  as  inadequate  to  es- 
tablish the  truth  of  any  thing  not  con- 
formable to  experience ;  but  I  now 
found  that  there  was  some  principle 
within  me,  which  compelled  me  to  yield 
credence  to  this  extraordinary  and 
somewhat  miraculous  narration,  when 
supported  by  a  number  of  concurring 
witnesses,  who  had  no  assignable  motive 
to  disguise  the  truth.  I  mused  upon 
the  extraordinary  character,  and  stili 
more  extraordinary  life  of  the  Hermit  ; 
and  instead  of  wrapping  myself  in  the 
idle  apathy  of  scepticism,  I  felt  an  un- 
ceasing curiosity  to  trace  out  the  causes 
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which  made  him  what  he  was.    "  There 
is  no  doubt/*  I  exclaimed,  soliloquizing 
upon  the  narration  I  had  heard  "  that  the 
Hermit  of  Mucruss   laboured  under  a 
very  peculiar  species  of  mental  derange- 
ment.    But  his  was  a  derangement  pro- 
ceeding  from    moral  causes,    not    from 
bodily    disease.     What   then  were   the 
strange  events  which  gave  his  ideas  this 
eccentric  bias  ?     By  what  misfortunes, 
or  what    crimes,   was   a  mind,  which, 
even    when    in    ruin,    displayed    such 
marks   of    benevolence   and    grandeur, 
struck  from  the   great   mass  of  society 
and  driven  to  "  flame  lawless    through 
the   void?''     Perhaps  some  account  of 
his  former  life  maybe  obtained,  perhaps 
a  person,  who  even  in  his  dark  and  wil- 
dered  state,  possessed  such   intelligence 
and    philanthropy,   might,   in  his  lucid 
moments,  have  reflected  on  the  causes 
of  his  fall,  and  have   left  some  record, 
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warning  his  fellow  creatures  of  the  rocks 
on  which  he  had  himself  been  ruined. 

The  tracing  of  moral  causes  had  long 
been  my  favourite  occupation  ;  and  my 
solicitude  to  ascertain  the  circumstances 
which  had  produced  such  uncommon 
effects  on  the  mind  of  the  Hermit,  made 
me  cherish  the  suggestion,  that,  previ- 
ous to  his  quitting  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mucruss,  he  might  have  left  some 
history  of  himself.  I  determined  to  re- 
turn to  the  Abbey,  and  amid  its  vaults 
and  ruins  to  seek  some  relic  which 
might  lead  to  the  gratification  of  my  cu- 
riosity. 

Having  taken  an  early  dinner  at  the 
inn  where  I  put  up,  I  gave  a  man  whom 
I  hired  to  accompany  me  some  imple- 
ments which  I  thought  might  be  useful 
in  aiding  my  search,  and,  mounting  my 
c  2 
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horse,  proceeded  towards  Mucruss.  On 
the  road  to  this  enchanting  spot  some 
magnificent  prospects  of  the  lake  were 
opened.  The  sun  shone  full  on  the 
rocks  and  variegated  woods  of  Glanaa, 
diffusing  over  them  that  beautiful,  that 
magic  colouring  which  had  delighted 
and  astonished  me  on  the  preceding 
day  ;  while  the  mild  and  regular  out- 
line of  this  mountain  formed  a  fine  con- 
trast to  the  towering  magnificence  of 
Turk,  and  the  abrupt  and  savage  ascent 
of  Mangerton.  My  imagination  was 
powerfully  excited,  and  I  began  to  per- 
sonify all  that  I  beheld.  The  tranquil 
expansion  of  the  lake  appeared  the 
couch  where  beauty  slept ;  the  proudly 
swelling  mountain  the  throne  where 
power  frowned,  and  at  the  illusions  of 
my  own  fancy  I  alternately  smiled  and 
trembled.--"  How  inexplicable/'  I  cried, 
"  is  the  human  mind,  and  how  does  the 
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inspiration  of  the  poet  differ  from  the  de- 
lusions of  the  maniac  :  only  perhaps  in 
the  circumstance  of  duration.  After 
4  giving  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name/  the  poet  can,  at  plea- 
sure, descend  from  his  ideal  world — 
The  ideas  of  the  maniac  are  at  all  times 
so  vivid,  and  so  inseparably  linked  to 
each  other,  that  the  powers  of  external 
perception  become  permanently  impair- 
ed, and  the  combinations  of  imagination 
are  perpetually  mistaken  for  realities. 
Yet  if  poetical  inspiration  differs  from 
the  delusion  of  the  maniac  only  in  dura- 
tion, if  the  madman  is  habitually  under 
the  influence  of  that  enthusiasm,  which, 
at  times,  lifts  the  bard  above  this  little 
world,  and  gives  him  transitory  dreams 
of  paradise,  then  instead  of  being  an  ob- 
ject of  compassion,  he  is  the  happiest  of 
mortals.  But  if  madness  is  bliss,  surely 
the    Hermit    was    not    mad."      As    I 
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thought  of  the  Hermit  my  curiosity  to 
know  his  history  returned  with  all  its 
ardour.  I  spurred  my  horse  and  soon 
arrived  at  Mucruss  Abbey.  The  sun 
was  now  declining  to  the  ocean,  and  his 
horizontal  beams  glanced  through  the 
arches  of  the  ruin,  and  lengthened  the 
shadows  of  its  ivy-mantled  towers.  I 
paused  for  a  moment  in  reverential  awe, 
then  entering  by  the  great  portal,  as- 
cended the  stone  steps  to  what  had  once 
been  the  inhabited  apartments  of  the 
Abbey.  Here  with  eager  curiosity  I 
explored  the  chamber  of  the  Hermit, 
hoping  to  discover  something  which 
might  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  his  his- 
tory. The  niche  where  his  coffin-bed 
had  stood  underwent  the  strictest  scru- 
tiny. I  examined  every  crevice,  and  en- 
deavoured to  remove  every  stone,  con- 
ceiving that  the  Hermit  might  have 
searched  round  the  ruins  for  a  place  ia 
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which  to  deposit  an  intimation  of 
who  he  was.  But  no  aperture  could  be 
found.  In  this  part  of  the  ruin  the  ce- 
ment, rivalling  in  hardness  the  stone- 
work which  it  bound,  convinced  me 
that  it  had  been  undisturbed  for  as:es. 
Disappointed, but  not  discouraged,  I  de- 
scended the  stone  steps,  resolved  to  sub- 
ject the  rest  of  the  building  to  a  similar 
search.  The  cloisters,  which  were  still 
sufficiently  entire  to  preserve  from  im- 
mediate decay  any  thing  which  might 
have  been  concealed  in  them,  had  been 
a  favourite  haunt  of  the  Hermit,  and  I 
determined  to  explore  them,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  my 
attendant,  who  could  no  longer  conceal 
his  fears  at  remaining  so  late  in  the  Ab- 
bey. Indeed  the  scene,  and  the  hour, 
were  wTell  calculated  to  appal  the  henrt 
of  any  one,  not  fortified  by  philosophy 
against  superstitious  terrors.     The  sun 
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had  set,  and  from  the  widely  spreading 
yew-tree  which  filled  up  the  area  of  the 
cloisters,  and  deepened  the  shades  of 
doubtful  twilight,  "  the  moping  owl 
did  to  the  moon  complain,"  But  I 
knew  no  ghostly  apprehensions,  and 
while  my  attendant,  afraid  to  advance, 
but  still  more  afraid  to  be  alone,  follow- 
ed trembling  by  my  side,  I  here  pursu- 
ed a  search  as  diligent  and  as  fruitless 
as  the  former. 

I  now  left  the  cloisters,  and  advancing 
towards  the  place  where  the  great  altar 
formerly  stood,  discovered  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Abbey,  a  vaulted  chamber 
which  was  sunk  considerably  lower  than 
the  rest  of  the  building.  I  descended 
into  it  with  some  difficulty,  and  struck 
a  light  in  order  to  prosecute  my  search. 
The  floor  was  strewed  with  human 
bones,  and  the  decaying  boards  of  shat^ 
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tered  coffins,  and  as  I  walked  round 
this  mansion  of  death,  and  breathed  the 
putrescent  vapours  of  decaying  nature, 
a  damp  and  numbing  chilness  palsied 
the  springs  of  life,  and  gave  a  feeling  of 
horror  that  can  be  known  only  to  those 
who  have  visited  such  a  place  at  such 
an  hour.  But  my  ardour,  unabated  by 
disappointment,  to  discover  some  relic 
of  the  Hermit,  was  a  stimulus  which, 
overcame  every  debilitating  sensation, 
and  I  continued  to  advance.  At  the 
farthest  extremity  of  this  part  of  the 
building  my  eye  caught  a  marble  slab 
which  was  fixed  into  the  wall.  I  exa- 
mined it.  It  covered  the  entrance  into 
a  tomb,  and  bore  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  recently  removed.  I  en- 
quired of  my  attendant  to  whom  the 
burying-place  belonged,  and  the  name 
of  the  person  whose  remains  had  here 
been  lately  committed  to  their  kindred 
c  5 
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earth.  He  informed  me  that  the  tomb 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Milesian  family 
now  nearly  extinct,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  opened  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  "  This,"  said  I,  "is  impossible; 
if  no  person  has  lately  been  buried 
here,  the  stone  must  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  mouth  of  the  tomb 
for  some  other  purpose." 

"  If  it  has  been  opened,"  faltered  out 
my  trembling  companion,  "  it  must 
have  been  by  the  spirits  who  nightly 
Jeave  their  graves  to  haunt  the  ruined 
Abbey." 


"  Whether,"  I  returned  with  eager- 
"  ness,  it  has  been  opened  by  the  living 
or  the  dead,  I  will  see  what  it  contains." 
I  applied  my  chissel  to  the  yielding 
limeTWork  ;  my  horror-struck  guide 
crossing  himself  repeatedly,  and  putting 
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up  petitions  to  the  Virgin  as  I  proceed- 
ed in  my  work.  I  loosened  the  stone,  and 
rolled  it  from  the  entrance  of  the  tomb. 
At  this  instant  a  gust  of  wind  sighed 
along  the  walls  of  the  ruin,  a  rustling 
noise  was  heard,  the  unhallowed  night 
bird  screamed,  my  terrified  companion 
let  the  light  fall  from  his  hand,  and 
while  we  were  thus  left  in  perfect  dark- 
ness, clung  around  me  in  the  convul- 
sive agonies  of  fear. 

How  powerful  is  sympathy  !  and  how 
much  are  our  feelings  and  opinions  in- 
fluenced by  those  with  whom  we  asso- 
ciate !  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  human 
being  less  superstitious  than  myself,  yet 
when  I  felt  the  fear-palsied  hand  of  my 
companion  grasping  mine,  wThen  I  heard 
his  knees  smite  against  each  other  in  a 
paroxysm  of  terror,  my  mind,  by  some 
strange  contagion,  caught  his  ideas  and 
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sensations — I  expected  to  see  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  burst  from  the  surrounding 
graves,  and  became  as  great  a  coward  as 
himself. — I  was  no  sooner  conscious  of 
this  weakness  than  I  was  ashamed  of  it. 
Like  a  person  who  witnesses  an  optical 
deception,  and  knows  that  there  is  no 
reality  in  what  he  sees,  my  understand- 
ing discredited  what  my  fancy  feared. 
In  a  short  time  reason  dissipated  my 
delusions.  The  moon,  passing  from  be- 
hind a  cloud,  and  shedding  a  faint  gleam 
through  the  broken  arches  of  the  Abbey, 
enabled  me  to  discover  the  torch  which 
my  companion  had  extinguished.  I 
again  struck  a  light,  and  advanced  to 
the  tomb  which  I  had  opened.  On  the 
lid  of  a  coffin  I  saw  a  roll  of  papers.  I 
descended  into  the  tomb,  and  seizing 
them  in  eager  haste,  read  with  inexpres- 
sible pleasure  and  surprize,  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  were  written  in  large 
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letters  on  tlie  cover  of  the  manuscript. 
"  Stranger,  this  is  the  history  of  the 
Hermit  of  Mucruss.  Make  it  public, 
that  men  of  all  sects  and  persuasions, 
learning  by  a  practical  illustration  the 
misery  and  the  crimes  of  which  injus- 
tice and  intolerance  are  the  parents, 
may  henceforward  practice  equity,  and 
act  towards  their  fellow-subjects,  as 
they  would  wish  their  fellow-subjects, 
in  similar  circumstances,  should  act  to- 
wards them/' 

Having  read  these  lines,  I  left  the 
tomb  and  the  abbey,  and  hurrying  to 
my  apartments,  perused  with  eager  avi- 
dity, the  history  of  the  Hermit.  I  now 
comply  with  the  injunction  inserted  on 
the  back  of  the  manuscript,  and  lay  it 
before  the  public.  If  it  should  fail  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  intolerant 
monopolist,  the  great  Christian  precept 
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contemplated  by  the  writer,  I  trust  that 
it  may  at  least  afford  to  the  reader  a 
degree  of  amusement  and  interest  equal 
to  that  which  it  has  afforded  me. 
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CHAP.  H. 


The  Hermit's  Manuscript, 

Who  can  resist  his  fate,  what  mortal 
can  reverse  the  immutable  decrees  of  the 
Omnipotent  ?  He  who  spreadeth  out 
the  heavens  as  it  were  a  garment,  and 
restrains  the  rapid  comet  in  its  course, 
with  a  special  providence  watches  over 
the  affairs  of  man. — Nay,  a  sparrow  falls 
not  to  the  ground  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  even  the  hairs  of  our  head  are 
numbered — Then  let  us  learn  to  bear 
our  allotted  evils,  nor  with  unavailing 
folly  struggle  to  avoid  them. 

My  sufferings  were  foreshewn  to  me  ; 
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I  saw  beforehand  the  causes  which  were 
to  drive  me  from  the  society  of  human 
beings,  and  for  a  great  part  of  my  life  to 
render  me  the  most  miserable  of  mor- 
tals ; — I  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  had  no  con- 
troul  successively  arose,  and  chained 
me  down,  until  I  had  drank  to  the  dregs 
my  allotted  cup  of  misery. 

Educated  a  Catholic,  the  representa- 
tive of  a  family,  which  for  many  ages 
had  given  to  Ireland  a  succession  of 
chiefs  and  heroes,  and  of  a  temper  at 
once  ambitious  and  compassionate,  I 
was  unable  to  contemplate  with  patience 
the  degradation  of  my  religion,  and  the 
sufferings  of  my  country. — I  had  strug- 
gled ardently  to  distinguish  myself  in 
the  world  ;  but  the  remnant  of  the  penal 
code,  which  was  still  in  force,  had 
blasted  all  my  hopes,  and  left  a  sense  of 
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injustice  rankling  at  my  heart. — Under 
these  circumstances,  while  I  found  my- 
self perpetually  urged  to  take  a  part  in 
political  discussions,  I  felt  that  I  was 
incapable  of  conducting  them  with  that 
degree  of  temper  and  moderation  which 
was  necessary,  not  only  to  advance  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty,  but  to  ensure 
my  personal  safety,  and  screen  me  from 
the  suspicion  and  resentment  of  the 
Protestant  government,  which  had  taken 
alarm  at  the  rising  spirit  of  the  Catho- 
lics.— I  determined  to  leave  Ireland. 

At  the  time  that  I  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  withdrawing  from  my  country 
I  was  engaged  in  some  commercial  spe- 
culations which  I  had  undertaken  for 
the  sake  of  occupation  and  utility, 
rather  than  with  the  desire  of  accumu- 
lating wealth. — I  hastened  to  dispose  of 
my  stock,  and,  leaving  the  commercial 
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town  in  which  I  had  resided,  set  out 
for  the  family  seat,  in  order  that  I  might 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  my  mother  and 
aged  grandfather  before  I  quitted  Ire- 
land.— As  I  came  within  sight  of  the 
haunts  of  my  happy  childhood,  each 
object  seemed  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a 
friend,  and  breathed  around  a  pleasing 
melancholy  that  soothed  the  ranklings  of 
disappointed  hope,  and  silenced  the  crav- 
ings of  unsatisfied  ambition.  As  I  stood 
pressed  to  the  bosom  of  my  mother,  and 
my  hand  grasped  in  that  of  my  aged 
grandfather,  I  felt  a  gleam  of  that  pure 
felicity  which  had  long  been  a  stranger 
to  my  bosom.  While  upon  the  road  it 
appeared  that  I  had  a  thousand  things 
to  tell,  a  thousand  enquiries  to  make  ; 
but  now  all  was  forgotten,  and  without 
having  a  thought  to  bestow  on  the  fu- 
ture or  the  past,  I  sat  silently  conscious 
of  my  happiness,  while  the  beings  most 
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dear  to  me  in  this  world  gazed  on  me 
"  with  looks  of  cordial  love. "—  The 
hour  of  rest  now  approached,  and  as  we 
rose  to  separate  for  the  night,  I  said, 
"  my  dear  parents,  I  have  been  travers- 
ing the  earth  in  unavailing  search  after 
that  happiness  which  I  might  have 
found  at  home. — The  voice  of  fame  may 
intoxicate  for  a  season,  the  contentions 
of  ambition  may  excite  our  ardour,  and 
call  our  powers  into  play  ;  but  it  is  the 
kind  affections  of  the  heart  which  give 
perfect  complacency,  and  that  calm  feli- 
city which  never  cloys." 

I  retired  to  my  chamber  enamoured 
of  domestic  pleasures,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  musing  on  the  vanity  of  those  am- 
bitious desires  which  had  drawn  me  off 
from  the  enjoyments  placed  within  my 
reach. — Early  in  the  morning  I  rose, 
and  ranged  through  the   domain.     My 
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brother  I  found  had  gone  out  before  me3 
and  was  busily  employed  in  ordering 
the  labourers,  and  superintending  the 
laying  out  of  the  grounds  and  gardens. 
As  I  saw  the  tinge  of  health  upon  his 
cheek,  and  his  eye  beaming  with  the 
chearful  alacrity  of  a  mind  at  peace,  I 
exclaimed,  "  my  brother,  you  have  made 
the  better  choice :  may  you  still  retain 
your  relish  for  the  unsophisticated  plea- 
sures of  the  rural  scene,  and  may  the 
cravings  after  fame,  and  the  restlessness 
of  ambition,  never  disturb  the  serenity 
of  your  heart."  I  left  him,  and  turning 
down  a  secluded  walk  to  indulge  my 
musings  undisturbed,  perceived  my 
grandfather  advancing  towards  me.  His 
cordial  salute  I  returned  cordially  :  as 
in  glowing  terms  he  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  enjoying  my  society  once 
more,  my  heart  smote  me  for  having 
long  absented  myself  from  him,  and  I 
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began  to  repent  of  the  resolution  I  had 
taken  of  spending  some  years  abroad. 
"  In  seeking  reputation,  and  in  pursu- 
ing projects  of  ambition,  I  have  too  fre- 
quently forgotten  the  parents  to  whom 
I  owe  so  much. — I  have  not  the  so- 
briety of  mind,  the  stable  and  well  re- 
gulated affections  of  my  brother,  and 
while  he,  finding  occupation  and  hap- 
piness in  the  retired  obscurity  of  a 
country  life,  has  relieved  you  from  the 
fatiguing  details  of  business,  and  been 
the  prop  and  solace  of  your  age,  I  have 
been  a  restless  wanderer  on  the  earth, 
useless  to  you,  and  a  burthen  to  my- 
self." 

"  My  dearest  boy,"  interrupted  thep^r- 
tial  old  man,  "  though  a  more  upright  and 
affectionate  heart  than  your  brother's 
never  issued  from  the  forming  hand  of 
the  Creator,  yet  in  measuring  your  con- 
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duct  by  his,  you  act  unjustly  by  your- 
self.— To  fit  us  for  the  diversified  affairs 
of  human  life,  nature  has  given  us  dif- 
ferent tempers,  and  different  degrees  of 
intellectual  power. — While  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  find  sufficient  oc- 
cupation in  the  ordinary  routine,  and 
particular  details  of  life,  a  few  minds  of 
the  higher  order  are  adapted  to  preside 
over  unforeseen  emergencies,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  general  good  ;  these  cannot 
find  a  sufficient  degree  of  interest  and 
occupation  in  the  amusements  and  busi- 
ness of  a  country  life  :  weary  of  particular 
details,  they  grasp  at  general  views ; 
stimulated  by  an  ardent  love  of  glory, 
they  deviate  from  the  beaten  track,  and 
climb  the  arduous  steep  until  they  gain 
the  region  in  which  nature  meant  that 
they  should  move. — Then,  my  son,  re- 
pine not  that  your  genius  is  not  adapted 
for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  a  country 
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gentleman. — You  have  hitherto  been 
dissatisfied  and  restless,  not  because  you 
panted  after  tame,  and  were  actuated  by 
a  lofty  ambition,  but  because  the  inju- 
rious institutions  of  society  held  you 
back  from  your  proper  destination. — 
For  my  own  part,  though  I  love  your 
society  much,  I  love  your  glory  more  : 
you  were  formed  to  restore  the  renown 
of  your  ancestry,  to  confer  blessings  on 
your  country,  and  never,  with  my  con- 
sent, shall  you  devote  yourself  to  the 
improvement  of  our  estate,  or  "  to  rock 
the  cradle  of  declining  age." 

11  My  too  partial  and  indulgent  parent," 
I  returned,  "  though  nature  should 
indeed  have  fitted  me  to  restore  the  re- 
nown of  my  ancestors,  and  confer  bless- 
ings on  my  country,  yet  the  laws  of  the 
society  in  which  I  live,  have  marked 
out  for  me  a  sphere  more  humble.  These 
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laws  I  cannot  change  ;  it  therefore  be- 
comes me  to  accommodate  my  mind  to 
my  situation,  nor  suffer  unavailing  re- 
grets to  interfere  with  the  duties  which 
I  am  permitted  to  fulfil.  Glory  I  cannot 
give  you  ;  my  society  is  all  that  is  left 
me  to  bestow.  I  will  therefore  part 
from  you  no  more.  Since  I  cannot  ren- 
der you  happy  by  realizing  the  magni- 
ficent hopes  which  you  formed  of  your 
child,  I  may  at  least  remain  with  you, 
and,  by  affectionate  sympathy,  mitigate 
the  sense  of  disappointment/' 

"  Recollect,"  rejoined  my  grandfather, 
"  that  truth  and  justice  plead  upon  our 
side ;  and  that,  though  the  cry  of  bigotry 
may  for  a  season  drown  their  voice,  they 
must  ultimately  trample  and  sweep 
away  those  injurious  restraints  which 
withhold  you  from  your  proper  destina- 
tion.    The  period  may  not  be  very  dis- 
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taut  when  the  temple  of  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  opened  to  you  ;  qualify 
yourself,  therefore,  by  every  possible 
means,  for  the  important  duties  you 
will  then  have  to  perform  ;  repair  to  fo- 
reign climes,  view  the  human  mind 
under  the  various  aspects  which  differ- 
ent manners,  and  different  stages  of  im- 
provement cause  it  to  assume  ;  learn  the 
laws,  the  interests,  and  the  resources 
of  the  various  countries  through  which 
you  pass  ;  visit  the  inspiring  remains 
of  antiquity,  and  in  the  haunts  "  where 
at  each  step  imagination  burns1  com- 
mune with  the  shades  of  the  illustrious 
dead — then  returning  to  your  native 
land,  fraught  with  knowledge,  and  glow- 
ing with  the  ardour  of  patriotic  genius, 
realize  the  hopes  which  I  have  formed. 
I  have  other  reasons,  my  son,  for  wish- 
ing you  to  leave  Ireland  for  the  present : 
had  you  not  mentioned  your  journey.. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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when  you  did,  I  should  myself  have 
urged  it. — If  you  wish  to  give  peace  to 
my  declining  days,  and  to  relieve  my 
heart  from  some  dread  forebodings,  you 
will  withdraw  to  the  continent/* 

My  grandfather  was  pertinacious  in 
rejecting  my  proposal  to  remain  with 
him,  and  in  urging  me  to  set  out  on  my 
travels.  A  day  was  appointed  for  my 
departure,  and  after  taking  an  affection- 
ate and  melancholy  farewell  of  my  best 
and  earliest  friends,  I  set  out  for  Dublin 
with  the  intention  of  taking  the  packet 
to  Holyhead. 

My  journey  was  tedious  and  melan- 
choly.— When  on  former  occasions  I 
had  parted  from  my  first  and  dearest 
friends,  the  charms  of  novelty,  or  the 
ardour  of  hope,  had  diverted  my  mind 
from  dwelling  too  intensely  on  sorrow- 
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nil  recollections. — But  now  novelty  had 
lost    her  charm,    and    hope   no   longer 
gleamed  upon  my  prospect.     I  was  fly- 
ing from  misery  and  injustice,  not  pur- 
suing joy;    I  was  going  into  voluntary 
exile,  not  as  an  ardent  and  young  ad- 
venturer,   whose   sanguine  imagination 
anticipates    the    hour,    when    crowned 
with  success,  he  shall  retrace  his  steps, 
and  return  to  the  land  of  his  fathers ; 
but  as  one  who  shrinking  from  the  lash 
of  unnecessary    and    oppressive    laws, 
leaves  his    country  and   his   home,    to 
wander  through  the  world  idle  and  joy- 
less, and  uncertain  of  return.     "  When 
will  the  progress  of  truth  and  justice 
silence  the  advocates  of  intolerance  and 
exclusion,  and  enable  me  to  live  in  the 
land  of  my  forefathers,  with  the  immu- 
nities of  a  citizen  ?"     Before  that  dis- 
tant  day   arrives,   how  many    changes 
may  take  place,  how  many  ties  which 
d  2 
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fiow  bind  me  to  my  country  may  be 
broken  by  the  hand  of  death? — These 
questions  perpetually  recurred  to  me  as 
dragging  "  a  lengthening  chain''  I  pur- 
sued my  journey. — A  thousand  appre- 
hensions crowded  on  my  mind.  I  fan- 
cied that  .my  grandfather  had  appeared 
more  feeble  than  usual,  and  imagir&d 
that  I  had  perceived  a  degree  of  mys- 
teriousness  in  his  manner,  and  a  solemn 
anguish  in  his  last  adieu.  These  reflec- 
tions I  indulged  until  I  began  to  enter- 
tain the  horrible  idea  that  we  should  meet 
no  more. — I  would  rest  on  the  eminen- 
ces of  the  dreary  mountains,  and  look 
back  towards  the  spot  which  was  to  me 
the  attracting  centre  of  the  world ;  a 
thousand  times  I  stopped,  determined  to 
return  and  live  and  die  at  home. — But 
the  injunctions  of  my  venerable  parent 
recurred  to  me. — He  had  not  detailed 
with  his  usual  explicitness,  his  reasons 
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for  wishing  me  to  remove  from  Ireland 
for  the  present;  but  I  knew  his  will, 
and,  whatever  the  compliance  might 
cost,  I  resolved  to  obey  it.  During  the 
day  I  travelled  the  cheerless  road  to- 
wards the  Irish  metropolis ;  as  night 
closed  round  I  put  up  at  a  wretched 
inn,  and  retired  to  my  chamber,  not  to 
sleep,  but  to  muse  upon  my  sorrows 
and  disappointed  hopes. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  arose  and  pur- 
sued my  journey,  the  air  had  a  soft  and 
balmy  freshness,  that,  breathing  through 
my  nerves,  chased  away  the  feverish  op- 
pression of  a  wakeful  and  uneasy  night. 
The  rising  sun  smiled  upon  a  pic* 
turesque  and  cultivated  scene;  the  dew 
glittered  in  his  beams  as  it  hung  upon 
the  bending  herbage,  and  on  the  other- 
wise viewless  lines  which  gossamer  had 
drawn  across  the  blue  mists  of  morning. 
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The  birds,  fluttering  from  spray  to  spray, 
put  forth  their  golden  plumes,  and 
chaunted  on  the  cheerful  gale  the  notes 
of  gratitude  and  joy.  From  the  sun-il- 
lumined hills,  from  the  winding  and 
shadowed  vales,  an  indistinct  sound 
came  forth,  which  seemed  to  my  vision- 
ary fancy  the  voice  of  nature  saykig  to 
every  thing  that  lives,  "  be  free,  be 
happy."  Holy  nature,  I  heard  thy 
call,  but  the  intolerance  of  man  with- 
held me  from  obeying  it.  While  all 
the  beings  around  me  occupied  their 
proper  stations,  and  moved  in  their  ap- 
pointed spheres,  I,  thrust  from  my  place 
in  society,  injuriously  excluded  and  re- 
strained, had  desires  which  I  could  not 
gratify,  and  powers  that  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  exert.  Panting  to  soar  into 
the  atmosphere  of  glory,  I  spread  the 
wings  of  young  ambition  ;  I  bounded 
from  the  earth  to  take  an  eagle's  flight* 
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but  my  pinions  were  entangled  and 
broken  in  the  meshes  of  oppression.  Ye 
enemies  of  religious  fredom,  ye  mono- 
polizers of  the  honors  of  the  state,  no 
longer  outrage  common  sense,  and  in- 
sult the  victims  of  your  selfishness  by 
the  assertion  that  this  is  the  land  of  to- 
leration. Though  you  light  not  the  fires 
of  persecution,  you  insult  and  you  de» 
grade  ;  though  you  leave  not  the  body  to 
languish  in  the  prisons  of  inquisition,  you 
fetter  and  confine  man's  better  part.  O 
give  my  frame  to  the  torture,  but  let  me 
acquire  honor  and  renown  ;  fix  your 
fetters  on  my  limbs,  but  suffer  my  genius 
to  act  without  controul. 

In  this  state  of  mental  irritation  I  con- 
tinued my  journey  to  Dublin,  and  with- 
out meeting  any  adventure  of  impor- 
tance reached  that  metropolis.    The  day 
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after  my  arrival  I  took  a  place  in  the 
packet  for  Holyhead,  but  just  as  the 
passengers  were  about  to  get  on  board, 
the  weather,  which  for  some  time  had 
been  threatening  and  unsettled,  became 
so  tempestuous  that  the  master  of  the 
vessel  deemed  it  unsafe  to  put  to  sea, 
This  accidental  delay  was  productive  of 
important  consequences,  and  gave  a  co- 
lour to  my  future  fate.  Two  days  after 
I  had  left  home,  an  express  was  sent 
after  me  with  the  intelligence,  that  by 
the  death  of  a  distant  relative  of  my 
father's,  a  valuable  estate  had  devolved 
on  me.  Had  the  packet  sailed  at  the 
appointed  time,  I  should  have  been  in 
England,  and  probably  on  the  continent^ 
before  the  news  of  this  unexpected 
event  could  have  reached  me.  But  my 
evil  star  presided  at  that  hour,  the  mes- 
senger overtook  me,  and,  on  perusing 
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the  letters,  which  he  brought,  I  found 
I  had  some  indispensable  duties  to  per- 
form before  I  could  leave  Dublin. 

The  person  to  whose  estate  I  had  be- 
come intitled  was  a  younger  son,  and 
had  been  educated  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Romish  Church.  As  the  family  estate 
was  entailed  upon  his  eldest  brother, 
and  as  his  father,  living  in  the  style  of 
ancient  hospitality,  evinced  no  intention 
of  accumulating  a  fortune  for  younger 
children,  James  O'Mara  came  to  the 
resolution  of  providing  for  himself  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  by  the  laws  then  tn 
force.  These  laws  provided  that  the 
younger  son  of  a  Catholic  could,  on  re- 
nouncing his  religion,  obtain  the  rights 
ofprimogeniture.  James  O'Mara  there- 
fore read  his  recantation,  and  obtained 
his  brother's  birthright. 

05 
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After  renouncing  his  faith  and  disre- 
garding the  ties  of  natural  affection  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  O'Alara 
would  stop  short  in  his  career  of  crime. 
Indeed  the  laws,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries are  formed  for  the  punishment  and 
prevention  of  vice  were  in  Ireland  so 
constituted  as  to  hold  out  rewards  and 
bounties  for  the  perpetration  of  villany 
and  fraud.  By  the  laws  of  discovery  it 
was  enacted  that  the  lands  of  the  Ca- 
tholics should  be  forfeited  to  the  first 
protestant  informer.  Therefore  before 
my' infamous  relative  changed  his  reli- 
gion, he  wound  himself  into  the  secrets 
of  the  several  branches  of  the  family,  in 
order  that  he  might  ascertain  where 
their  property  lay,  and  whether  it  was  so 
circumstanced  as  to  come  within  the 
laws  of  discovery.  This  necessary  in- 
formation being  obtained,  the  apostate 
became  an  informer,  and  by  a  process  of 
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legalized  robbery  stript  his  friends  and 
relations  of  their  estates. 

The  wealth  thus  infamously  obtained, 
was    as     infamously    employed.       The 
apostate  now  became  the  oppressor   of 
the  poor,  and  the  seducer  of  innocence. 
At  length  satiated    and  disgusted   with 
the  lawless  pleasures  of  roving  libertin- 
ism,   he   attached   himself  to  a   young 
person  whom  he   accidentally  met,    in 
a  public  rendezvous  of  vice:  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman,  and  had  been 
educated    in   all    the   accomplishments 
suitable  to  her  rank.     But  being  pursu- 
ed with  unrelenting  severity  for  having 
made    one    false    step,    she    abandoned 
her  father's  house,  determined  to  work 
for   her     bread,    and    endure,    amongst 
stringers,  all  the  severities  of  fate,  rather 
than   b^ar  the   perpetual    reproaches    of 
those  who  called  themselves  her  friends* 
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Wandering  wretched  and  unknown, 
without  money,  or  a  place  to  lay  her 
head,  this  victim  of  faithless  love  was 
found  by  one  of  the  panders  of  infamy 
and  indeed  professionally  vicious.  Just 
at  the  commencement  of  her  career  my 
profligate  cousin  met  her.  In  the  first 
instance  he  was  attracted  by  a  new  farce. 
But,  observing  the  elegance  of  her  man- 
ners, and  becoming  acquainted  with 
her  while  her  countenance  yet  retained 
the  infantine  expression  of  innocence, 
and  before  "  nature's  blush  by  custom 
"was  wiped  off,"  even  his  callous  heart 
was  touched,  and  a  sentiment  of  com- 
passion mingled  with  his  selfish  plea- 
sures. He  called  upon  her  again  and 
again,  and  finding  an  increasing  charm 
in  her  conversation,  first  took  lodgings 
for  her  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards 
brought  her  home  to  his  own  house. 
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Catherine  Harwood,  for  so  the  mis- 
tress of  my  libertine  cousin  was  called, 
had  seen  and  felt  so  much  degradation 
and  misery  while  she  had  been  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public,  that  she  was  fully 
awake  to  the  comparative  respectability 
and  happiness  of  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  individual.  In  order  to 
make  the  most  of  her  good  fortune  she 
preserved  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  her 
paramour,  and  studied  and  complied 
with  all  his  humours.  She  studiously 
endeavoured  to  make  herself  useful ; 
habit  rendered  her  necessary  to  his  com- 
forts., and  at  length,  by  becoming  the 
mother  of  his  children  she  bound  her- 
self  to  him  by  indissoluble  ties. 

Though  profligate  and  vicious  my  re* 
lation  was  not  consummately  depraved: 
as  his  children  clung  round  his  knees,  and 
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in  endearing  accents,  lisped  his   name, 
the  bonds  of  natural    affection  wound 
round  his   heart,   and   he  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  not  been  created  for  himself 
alone  :  as  his  daughters  grew  up  smiling 
in   all    the    charms    of  innocence   and 
beauty,  he  recollected  that  his  vicious 
courses   had   brought    them    into    the 
world    without  a  place  in   society  and 
without  a   name.     All   the   atonement 
that  was  now  in  his  power  to  make  he 
made.     His  estates  not  being  under  any 
settlement  or  entail,  he  signed  a  will  in 
favour  of  his  illegitimate   children,  gave 
them    all  the  advantages    of  education 
which    his    fortune    could    aiiord,   and, 
after  many  struggles  with  his  pride,  mar- 
ried their  mother. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  world  wealth 
has  usurped  the  privilege  of  charity  and 
covers  a   multitude    of  sins.     G  Mara 
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and  his  new-made  bride  were  now  re- 
ceived into  society,  and  all  their  former 
deviations  from  rectitude  seemed  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  But  though  the 
splendid  routs  of  his  wife  were  attended 
by  many  ladies  of  rank,  and  his  excel- 
lent wines,  like  Lethean  waters  rendered 
his  companions  forgetful  of  his  infamy, 
still  his  bosom  harboured  a  less  obse- 
quious guest,  that  reminded  him  of  his 
plundered  relatives  and  defrauded  bro- 
ther, and  perpetually  whispered  that  it 
was  the  wealth  and  not  the  man  that 
was  respected.  But  if  amid  the  bustle 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  con- 
science would  make  "  her  still  small 
voice  be  heard/'  in  the  hours  ot solitude 
and  sickness  she  spoke  in  thunder  to 
his  guilty  soul.  The  vicious  excesses 
in  which  he  indulged  had  heighttned, 
to  an  alarming  degree,  the  symptoms  of 
an  hereditary  gout.     The   unfixed   dis- 
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order  alternately  threatened  his  stomach 
and  his  head,  and  the  physicians  pro- 
nounced his  life  to  be  in  danger.  All 
the  errors  of  his  youth  now  rose  in 
frightful  review  before  him,  and  he  has- 
tened to  make  his  peace  with  heaven 
ere  he  should  be  summoned  to  his  last 
account.  Though  he  read  his  recanta- 
tion in  order  to  get  possession  of  his 
brother's  property,  yet  he  had  never 
been  sincerely  a  protestant,  and  now 
that  he  trembled  on  the  verge  of  eternity 
he  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  had  her  last  solemn 
sacraments  administered. 

These  religious  ceremonies  having  in 
some  degree  calmed  the  terrors  of  his 
guilty  conscience,  O'Mara  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  arranging  of  his  tempo- 
ral affairs.  He  destroyed  his  former  will, 
and  after  providing  for  the  payment  of 
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his  debts,  and  bequeathing  some  lega-i 
cies  to  charitable  purposes,  divided  his 
property  among  his  children  more 
equally  than  before.  While  this  will 
was  drawing  up  the  symptoms  of  my 
cousin's  distemper  became  more  alarm- 
ing, and  scarcely  had  he  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  paper  when  he  sunk  back- 
ward and  expired. 

So  suddenly  had  my  cousin  been 
summoned  from  this  world  that  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, or  to  go  through  any  legal  pro- 
cess, that  might  evade  the  law  which 
provides  that  the  will  of  a  relapsed  pa- 
pist shall  be  void,  and  his  property  pass 
to  the  next  heir  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  he  had  died  intestate.  By  this 
oversight  his  children,  who  were  all  ille- 
gitimate, were  left  without  any  provi- 
sion, and  I,  being  heir  at   law,   by  the 
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death  of  his  brother  without  issue,   be- 
came possessed  of  his  estates. 

Thus  those  intolerant  laws  by  which 
I  had  long  been  fettered  and  oppressed 
brought  me  a  great  and  unexpected  ac- 
cession of  wealth.  But  the  passion  of 
avarice  my  breast  had  never  harboured, 
and  even  if  this  increase  of  fortune  had 
come  to  me  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
the  principles  of  natural  equity,  it  would 
have  been  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  fame.  But  coming  to  me  as  it 
did,  through  the  means  of  apostacy,  trea- 
chery and  iniq  it  us  statutes,  that 
held  out  a  bounty  for  the  commission 
of  the  most  detestable  crimes,  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  honor 
to  retain  it.  I  therefore  regarded  it  as 
a  sacred  deposit  placed  in  my  hands  for 
the  purpose  of  being  restored  with  all 
convenient  speed  to  its  proper  owners. 
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How  the  generality  of  the  world 
would  think  and  act  under  such  circum- 
stances I  shall  not  stop  to  enquire.  For 
myself  I  can  only  say  that  in  this  affair 
I  had  no  temptation  to  pursue  a  line  of 
conduct  different  from  that  which  my 
sense  of  equity  prescribed.  Already 
possessed  of  as  much  wealth  as  I  de- 
sired, and  smarting  under,  and  detesting 
the  remnant  of  that  iniquitous  code  from 
which  my  present  increase  of  fortune 
was  derived,  I  felt  a  secret  pride  in 
counteracting  its  injustice,  and  in  ren- 
dering, as  far  as  my  power  extended,  the 
state  of  property  such  as  it  would 
have  been  had  the  laws  of  discovery 
never  disgraced  my  country.  I  there- 
fore  sought  out  the  persons  whom 
O'Mara,  on  becoming  a  protestant,  and 
an  informer,  had  stripped  of  their  pro- 
perty, determining  to  restore  to  every 
one  that  which  in  equity  I  conceived  to 
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be  his.  The  remainder  of  the  estate  I 
proposed  to  distribute  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  would  have  gone,  if  my  cou- 
sin, by  professing  on  his  death-bed  that 
mode  of  faith  which  he  believed  to  be 
true,  had  not  rendered  his  testament  in- 
valid. 

These  inquiries  and  arrangements 
necessarily  detained  me  some  time  in 
Dublin.  Our  intolerant  laws,  even  in 
those  extraordinary  cases  when  it  might 
appear  that  I  was  benefited  by  their 
operation,  impeded  my  steps,  and  with- 
held me  from  escaping  the  dangers  that 
environed  me.  Had  the  laws  of  dis- 
covery never  disgraced  my  unhappy 
country,  or  had  a  perfect  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics  enabled  persons  relapsing 
into  the  Catholic  Religion  to  bequeath 
their  property  like  other  subjects,  then 
I  should  have  pursued  my  journey  un- 
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interrupted,  and  have  reached  the  con- 
tinent before  those  events  occurred 
which  were  now  to  plunge  me  in  cease- 
less sorrow  and  irretrievable  disgrace. 
But  it  was  fated  otherwise,  and  it  is 
now  my  business  to  tell  what  I  am,  not 
to  explain  what,  under  other  circum- 
stances, I  might  have  been. 
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CHAP.  III. 


One  morning,  while  sauntering  about 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  in  anxious  expec- 
tation of  being  soon  able  to  arrange  my 
business,  and  comply  with  my  grand- 
father's injunction  (which,  since  I  left 
home,  had  been  frequently  repeated  by 
letter)  ef  leaving  Ireland  for  the  present, 
I  was  accosted  by  a  schoolfellow.  His 
name  was  O'Neil ;  and  as,  while  boys, 
an  intimate  friendship  had  existed  be- 
tween us,  our  joy  at  this  unexpected 
meeting  was  mutual  and  extreme.  Space 
and  time  seemed  to  have  passed  away, 
while,    in   memory's    delightful  dream. 
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we  visited  the  school  and  the  play- 
ground, and  lived  over  our  youth  again. 
Each  had  a  thousand  things  to  commu- 
nicate, a  thousand  things  to  hear  ;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  noise  and  interruption 
of  the  street  we  retired  to  a  neighbour- 
ing hotel. 

Here  I  related  to  O'Neil  the  princi- 
pal occurrences  of  my  life,  and  explain- 
ed to  him  how  every  scene  I  had  passed 
through  since  we  parted,  verified  an 
observation  which  he  then  made,  that 
while  the  Protestants  monopolize  the 
power  and  honours  of  the  state,  the  Ca- 
tholics will,  in  every  walk  of  life,  be 
withheld  from  running  an  equal  race 
with  their  fellow  subjects. — O'Neil  in 
return,  narrated  a  brief  history  of  him- 
self. "  After  I  left  school,"  said  my 
friend,  "  I  entered  the  University  of 
Dublin.— I  passed  through  my  college 
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course  with  some  eclat ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing taken  my  degrees,  went  to  the  Tem- 
ple.— Here  my  regular  habits,  persever- 
ing industry,  and  retentive  memory 
enabled  me  to  surpass,  in  legal  know- 
ledge, several  of  my  contemporaries, 
whose  brilliant  parts  had  excited  much 
higher  expectations.— After  the  usual 
course  of  studies,  I  was  called  to  the 
bar.— -I  had  not  those  graces  of  elocu- 
tion, and  that  flow  of  eloquence,  which 
could  lift  me  at  once  into  notice,  but  I 
gradually  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
sound  lawyer,  and  got  into  extensive 
practice. 

"  While  at  college,  I  formed  an  at- 
tachment for  a  young  lady  of  a  very 
amiable  disposition,  and  of  connections 
highly  respectable.  I  had  some  reason 
to  believe  that  my  affection  was  return- 
ed, but  her  fortune  was  slender — I  had 
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mine,  to  seek.— Fearful,  therefore,  of 
hurting  her  establishment  in  life,  by  en- 
tangling her  in  an  engagement  to  a  per- 
son who  might  never  be  enabled  to  be- 
come hers,  I  silenced  my  feelings,  anil 
withheld  myself  from  making  a  decla- 
ration. Yet  as  the  period  approached 
when  I  was  to  leave  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  myself  at  the  Tem- 
ple, the  conflict  between  affection  and 
a  sense  of  propriety  rendered  me  evi- 
dently disturbed  ;  and,  on  parting  with 
my  beloved  Mary  Ann,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  adverting  to  the  happiness 
of  ^Hiose,  who,, born  to  independence, 
were  free  to  obey  the  impulse  of  their 
heart. — The  amiable  girl  appeared  to 
comprehend  my  feelings ;  and.  pressing 
my  hand,  cast  on  me  a  sweetly  melan- 
choly smile,  which  seemed  to  say  'be 
successful  for  my  sake.' 

VOL.  I.  E 
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<;  In  the  sentiment  I  entertained  for 
Mary  Ann,  there  was  more  of  approba- 
tion and  esteem,  than  of  that  romantic 
ardour  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  an  early  attachment. — 
Though  her  person  was  engaging,  it  was 
her  mind  that  won  me. — Every  thing- 
she  said  and  did  was  marked  with  the 
most  perfect  propriety  :  chearfulness  was 
her  bosom  friend,  and  discretion  never 
forsook  her  side. — Often  while  I  gazed 
on  the  lustre  of  her  dark  expressive  eye, 
dwelt  upon  the  carnation  that  mantled 
on  her  cheek,  or  pursued  the  graceful 
curvings  of  her  neck,  some  glance  of 
intelligence,  some  expression  fraught 
with  reflection  and  good  sense,  has  ren- 
dered me  forgetful  of  her  personal 
charms,  and  suggested  reflections  on 
the  rational  happiness  which  would  fall 
to  the  lot  of  him,  who  should  obtain  her 
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For  a  companion,  and  on  the  order  and 
regularity  that  would  reign  in  the  fa- 
mily, of  which  she  should  be  the  mis- 
tress. 

"  Though  the  species  of  love  with 
which  Mary  Ann  inspired  me,  may  ap- 
pear  too  calm   and   unempassioned,   to 
persons  of  warmer  fancies,   and   nerves 
more   exquisitely    alive,    it    was   better 
placed,  and  of  a  less  changeful  charac- 
ter,  than  the  generality  of  attachments 
formed  at  an  age,  when  feeling  and  ima- 
gination   are   supposed    to    outrun    the 
judgment. — The     sweetly    affectionate 
smile   which    she   bestowed    on   me  at 
parting,  lived  in  my  memory   while   I 
visited  new  scenes,   and  mingled  with 
new    acquaintance. — Her  image,    ever 
present,  was    the    guardian  spirit    that 
observed  my  conduct,  and  withheld  me 
from  the  destructive  paths,  into  which 
e  3 
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my  companions  deviated. — The  hope  of 
being  one  day  enabled  to  call  her  mine, 
overcame  the  allurements  of  pleasure 
and  of  sloth,  and  stimulated  me  to  that 
persevering  application,  which  in  the 
profession  I  had  chosen,  was  necessary 
to  success. 

•*  On  my  return  from  the  Temple,  I 
found  Mary  Ann  still  disengaged  ;  her 
person,  now  fully  formed,,  was  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  and  her  conversa- 
tion evinced  that  her  natural  good  sense 
had  been  improved  by  assiduous  cul- 
ture.— During  my  absence  she  had  often 
enquired  for  me ;  and  I  learned  that  the 
good  reports,  which  from  time  to  time 
were  made  of  me,  had  given  her  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  that  she  was  unable  to 
conceal.  She  had  declined  some  ad- 
vantageous proposals ;  and  from  the 
good  opinion  we  are  prone  to  entertain 
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of  ourselves,  and  our  propensity  to  be- 
lieve what  we  wish,  I  began  to  conjec- 
ture (and  afterwards  found  my  conjecture 
was  correct)  that  Mary  Ann  had  waited  to 
ascertain  whether  the  preference  I  had 
shewn  her  while  at  college,  would  con- 
tinue when  my  success  in  the  world 
(which  those  who  knew  me  began  to  pre- 
dict) should  enable  me  to  obey  my  incli- 
nation.— Gratitude  swelled  at  my  breast, 
and  rendered  indelible  the  impression 
wThich  her  beauty  and  accomplishments 
had  made. — I  applied  to  my  profession 
with  redoubled  ardour,  and  the  instant 
my  increasing  reputation  at  the  bar 
enabled  me  to  support  Mary  Ann  io» 
the  sphere  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  move  in,  I  offered  her  my 
hand. — The  proposal  was  accepted,  we 
were  married. — Our  intimate  union  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  each  oth^r,  cir- 
cumstances which  too  frequently  consti* 
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tute  the  grave  of  love,  served  but  to 
heighten  our  mutual  esteem. — We  have 
lived  together  with  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  and  now  three  lovely  children, 
by  binding  our  hearts  to  a  common  cen- 
tre, draw  us,  as  it  were,  closer  to  each 
other. — I  believe  it  possible  that  a  per- 
son of  warmer  fancy,  and  nerves  more 
exquisitely  organized,  might,  if  united 
to  a  partner  congenial  to  himself,  enjoy, 
in  the  marriage  state,  a  degree  of  happi- 
ness superior  to  that  which  I  possess ; 
but  I  am  convinced,  that  in  the  society 
of  my  beloved  Mary  Ann,  1  have  all  the 
felicity  which  a  temper  calm  and  unim- 
passioned  is  capable  of  enjoying." 

As  O'Neil  narrated  this  little  history 
of  himself,  the  most  agreeable  emotions 
reigned  in  my  bosom. — I  sympathized 
in  all  his  happiness;  and,  as  he  spoke, 
he  won  my  confidence*  and   added  ap~ 
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probation  and  esteem  to  the  partial  feel- 
ings I  had  entertained  for  the  companion 
of  youth. — But  scarcely  had  he  ceased, 
when  the  striking  contrast  led  me  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  prosperous  and 
contented  progress  through  life,  to  re- 
flections on  those  unsatisfied  desires, 
and  unavailing  regrets  in  which  my 
youth  and  rising  manhood  had  been 
squandered. — "  My  friend,"  I  cried, 
"  your  lot  has  been  far  more  happily 
cast  than  mine  ;  and  while  I  leave  my 
native  land,  perhaps  never  to  return,  I 
shall  rejoice  that  those  injurious  and  de- 
grading exclusions,  which  have  kept  me 
from  rising  to  my  proper  level,  and 
exiled  me  from  all  I  love,  are  not,  in 
their  general  effects,  so  grievous,  as 
judging  from  my  own  feelings,  I  ima- 
gined them  to  be. — Yes,  my  dear 
O'Neil,  I  sincerely  rejoice  that  the  vio- 
lation of  the   capitulation  of  Limeric, 
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which  has  wounded  my  peace  for  ever, 
has  not  disturbed  the  domestic,  quiet 
which  you  have  so  wisely  chosen." 

The  worthy  fellow  cordially  shook  my 
proffered  hand,  and  by  shewing  that  my 
lot  was  in  some  measure  the  common 
lot  of  my  country,  with  a  generous  sym- 
pathy, endeavoured  to  soothe  the  per- 
turbation which  he  saw  labouring  at  my 
breast. — "  The  intolerant  laws,"  he  re- 
plied, u  whichsucceeded,and  violated  the 
capitulation  of  Limeric,  for  many  years 
interfered  with  the  accumulation  and  dis- 
tribution of  Catholic  property,  and  thus 
fell  with  an  equal  pressure  on  all  the  ranks 
of  the  Catholic  community  ;  but  since 
his  present  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  mitigate  our  sufferings,  the 
weight  of  these  oppressive  statutes  has- 
fallen  principally  upon  those,  who,  born 
to  affluence,  and  gifted  with  genius,  are 
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exempted  from  the  cares  of  providing 
for  a  family,  and  calculated  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  community.  Yet  the 
less  favoured  members  of  the  Catholic 
body  have  still  much  to  complain  of.— • 
In  sketching  to  you  the  principal  events 
of  my  life,  1  omitted  to  notice  the  many 
cares  and  disappointments,  which,  in 
this  uncertain  state,  occasionally  inter- 
fere with  human  happiness.  One  prin- 
cipal cause  of  those  cares  and  disappoint- 
ments has  been  our  intolerant  code. — I 
feel  that  I  belong  to  an  oppressed  and 
humbled  sect,  that  I  am  degraded  among 
my  fellow  citizens,  and  marked  out  for 
suspicion  and  reproach. — The  conscious- 
ness that  all  invidious  distinctions,  on 
account  of  religion,  are  fraught  with  in- 
justice and  folly,  might  perhaps  enable 
me  to  look  down  on  my  oppressors  with 
pity  and  contempt,  were  it  not  that  such 
distinctions  are  injurious  to  those  I 
e  5 
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love.  My  wife  is  not  so  well  received 
in  society  as  if  she  had  united  herself 
to  a  protestant  family  ;  nor  can  I  expect 
to  see  my  children  so  well  provided  for 
as  they  might  be  if  some  of  my  rich  re- 
lations had  a  share  in  the  patronage  of 
the  state.  But,"  continued  my  friend, 
looking  at  his  watch,  "  we  have  talked 
the  day  away ;  you  must  dine  with  me, 
my  dear  O'Connor,  and  give  me  the  plea- 
sure of  introducing  you  to  my  Mary 
Ann  and  her  children.5'  1  gladly  accept- 
ed his  invitation  :  we  left  the  hotel, 
and  arm  in  arm  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  my  friend. 

On  our  arrival  at  O ''Neil's  residence 
he  withdrew  that  he  might  announce 
my  arrival  to  .Mary  Ann,  who  was  oc- 
cupied with  her  children.  Being  thus 
left  to  my  own  observations  and  reflec- 
tions, 1  contemplated,  well  pleased,  the 
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comfort  and  elegance  that  surrounded 
me.  The  apartment  where  I  waited 
was  sufficiently  spacious,  and  while 
perfectly  free  from  the  ostentation  of 
superfluous  ornament,  was  fitted  up  in 
the  most  appropriate  and  tasteful  style  ; 
every  thing  was  in  its  proper  place,  and 
without  injuring  the  effect  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole  it  seemed  that  no- 
thing could  be  taken  away,  nothing 
added.  Thus  all  I  saw,  as  well  as  all 
I  had  heard  from  my  friend,  conspired 
to  raise  in  my  mind  a  sentiment  of 
esteem  for  Mary  Ann  ;  and  while  anx- 
iously waiting  for  her  appearance  I  be- 
gan to  form  conjectures  concerning 
her,  and  to  picture  to  myself  her  coun- 
tenance and  figure,  until  I  conjured  up 
an  ideal  being,  and  imagined  it  to  re- 
present my  friend's  amiable  and  accom- 
plished consort.  While  fancy  was  thus 
employed  Mrs.  O'Neil  entered.  My  first 
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impression  on  beholding  her,  was  the- 
reverse  of  favourable.  The  picture  my 
fancy  had  drawn  bore  little  resemblance 
to  the  original,  and  the  feelings  of  ap- 
probation and  esteem  called  forth  by  the 
Mary  Ann  of  my  imagination,  did  not, 
ail  at  once,  associate  with  the  real  per- 
son who  bore  that  name :  I  felt  revul- 
sion and  disappointment,  and  said  men- 
tally, "  The  conjugal  affection  of  my 
friend  has,  like  a  flattering  mirror, 
heightened  all  the  charms  of  the  object 
it  represents.'' 

The  compliments  of  a  first  intro- 
duction were  scarcely  ended  when 
dinner  was  announced.  As  Mrs.  O'Neil 
presided  at  her  neat  and  well  ordered 
table,  the  prejudice  which  at  first  sight 
[  entertained  against  her  was  gradually 
removed.  As  I  heard  her  sensible  and 
appropriate  remarks,   as  I    saw  her  eye 
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beaming  animation,  and  her  whole 
countenance  expressive  of  intelligence,. 
a  thousand  new  and  unexpected  charms 
were  revealed  to  me,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  at  my  own  stupidity  in  not 
having  discovered  them  before.  The 
evening  was  a  most  agreeable  one — all 
pleased,  and  all  pleasing. 


My  friend  and  myself  remained  over 
the  bottle  for  some  time  after  the  lady 
of  the  house  retired.  As  we  entered  the 
drawing  room  I  discovered  three  lovely 
children  ranged  round  the  tea-table, 
and  taking  their  last  repast  for  the  day. 
Health,  innocence  and  gaiety  beamed 
from  their  countenances.  When  their 
supper  was  ended  they  amused  them- 
selves without  riot,  and,  without  fear, 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  what  was 
said  ;  and  while  they  obeyed  instanta- 
neouslv,  and  without  a  murmur,  the  few 
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and  reasonable  commands  of  their  pa- 
tents, their  accents  and  their  looks  be- 
spoke the  gaiety   of  conscious   liberty. 
The   father  and   mother   gazed  delight- 
ed on  their  lovely  innocents,  and  then 
looked  at  each  other  with  a  smile  of  ex- 
ultation which  cannot  be  described.     I 
spent  a  delightful  evening,  and  retired  to 
my  hotel  full  of  those  complacent  feel- 
ings which  the  contemplation  of  human 
happiness  is  calculated  to  inspire.      My 
own  disappointments    and  sorrows  were 
forgotten  ;  my  slumber  was  undisturbed 
except  by  a   dream  of  my  friend's  fe- 
licity. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
O'Neil  called  and  invited  me  to  break- 
fast. As  we  proceeded  to  his  house  he 
said,  "  after  you  left  us  last  night  I 
related  to  my  dear  Mary  Ann 
the  history    of  your  life.     She  felt   for 
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you  that  sentiment  of  esteem  and  admi- 
ration which  I  have  so  long  entertain- 
ed, and  we  agreed  upon  a  little  plan  by 
which  we  hope  to  contribute  to  your 
comfort  and  amusement  during  your 
stay  in  Dublin.  But  you  must  suspend 
your  curiosity  a  few  minutes,  as  1  can- 
not make  our  intentions  known  until 
Mary  Ann  has  an  opportunity  of  se- 
conding my  proposal."  My  heart 
thanked  him  for  his  good  intentions, 
but  discredited  his  power  to  impart  con- 
solation to  one  who  was  so  soon  to  be  a 
solitary  and  unconnected  wanderer* 
without  a  country  and  without  a 
home. 

When  we  entered  the  breakfast  par- 
lour  we  found  Mrs.  O'Neil  ready  to  re- 
ceive us.  She  seemed  more  amiable 
and  interesting  than  ever.  The  simple 
elegance     of    her   morning    attire,     the 
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animation  that  beamed  from  her  eye, 
and  the  smile  of  cordial  welcome  which 
played  upon  her  lip,  diffused  a  pleasing 
influence  around,  which  rendered  the 
mind  forgetful  of  its  cares  and  soothed 
the  heart  to  peace.  I  seemed  to  breathe 
the  unpolluted  air  of  Paradise,  and  little 
in  the  habit  of  concealing  what  I  felt, 
I  complimented  my  fair  hostess  on  the 
enviable  attribute  of  imparting  happi- 
ness. With  a  smile  of  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, she  replied  that  she  rejoiced  in 
being  able  to  make  me  feel  satisfied 
and  at  home.  As  soon  as  she  had  ceas- 
ed, Q'Neil,  gratified  and  exulting  at  the 
high  opinion  I  entertained  of  his  wife, 
turned  to  me  and  exclaimed,  "  My  dear 
friend,  you  have  formed  a  just  estimate  of 
Mary  Ann  :  she  possesses,  above  all  the 
women  I  ever  knew,  the  power  of  com- 
municating happiness.  Myself,  the  chil- 
dren, the  servants,  all  in  fact  who  come 
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within  our  domestic  sphere,  feel  her  in- 
fluence benign  ;  while  there  is  so  little 
effort  and  display  in  what  she  does,  that 
we  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  trace  our 
satisfaction  to  its  proper  cause.  Hav- 
ing often  experienced  her  skill  in  steal- 
ing the  mind  from  the  consciousness  of 
its  sufferings,  in  the  hope  of  calming  the 
irritations  excited  by  injustice,  and  ren- 
dering your  stay  in  Dublin  agreeable, 
I  proposed,  and  she  immediately  agreed, 
that  we  should  invite  you  to  reside  with 
us.  This  is  the  arrangement  which  I 
alluded  to  as  we  came  from  the  hotel, 
and  it  only  wants  your  concurrence  to 
be  carried  into  immediate  execution." 

My  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  and 
delight,  while  my  worthy  friend  by  this 
kind  proposal,  by  his  tones,  and  by  his 
looks,  demonstrated,  that  after  years  of 
absence,,  and  the   forming   of  new  and 
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more  tender  connections,  be  still  che- 
rished for  me,  in  their  original  warmth, 
those  sentiments  of  confidence  and 
esteem,  which  had  marked  our  youthful 
intercourse.  I  pressed  his  hand,  thank- 
ed him  for  his  very  kind  invitation,  but 
declined  it.  "  My  dear  friend,  though 
1  admire  the  order  and  regularity  which 
reign  in  your  happy  family,  yet  to  this 
order  and  regularity  I  fear  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  conform.  I  must 
rise  at  my  own  hour,  and  have  the  dis- 
tribution of  my  own  time:  in  fact,  I 
love,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  tavern  ;  and  I  am  sure  my 
kind  friend  will  not  urge  me  to  relin- 
quish it." 

"  We  should  be  sony,"  replied  Mrs, 
O'Neil,  "  to  urge  any  thing  which 
could  give  you  uneasiness,  or  trench  on 
the  independence  you  so  ardently  love  ; 
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but  even  on  your  own  principles/'  con- 
tinued she,  smiling,  "  you  ought 
to  come  and  reside  amongst  us.  You 
would  be  more  completely  your  own 
master  here,  than  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  be  at  a  tavern.  There  you  must  order 
your  meals  and  wait  while  they  are  pre- 
pared :  here,  at  a  stated  hour,  every 
thing  will  be  ready  for  you  ;  and  having 
nothing  to  consider  about,  nothing  to 
wait  for,  the  time  in  which  you  can  be 
your  own  master  will  be  considerably 
enlarged.  The  regulations  of  a  well-or- 
dered family  resemble  the  laws  of  a 
well-governed  state,  and  redeem  the 
partial  restraint  which  they  impose,  by 
securing  to  all  who  conform  to  them  a 
greater  share  of  liberty,  than  could  other- 
wise be  obtained."     . 

"  Yes,  my  dear  madam,"   I  returned, 
M  but   in  the  uneasy   and  unsettled  life 
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which  I  have  led,  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  the  habits  of  regu- 
larity, which  render  compliance  with 
family  arrangements  easy.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  society  in  which  1  live 
having  injured  instead  of  benefiting  me, 
I  have  never  learned  to  respect  them  : 
every  thing  that  wears  the  appearance 
of  restraint  is  irksome  and  hateful,  and 
in  the  sublime  rhapsody  of  the  poet  I 
perpetually  look  back  with  regret  on  the 
state  of  the  world — 


"  When  tyrant  custom  had  not  fetter' d  man, 
E'er  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
And  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran." 


"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  O'Neil,  "  we 
will  not  longer  press  what  is  unpleasant. 
The  objections  which  you  have  urged 
to  our  proposal  are,  in  your  particular 
case,  sufficiently   forcible,  and  they  en- 
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able  me  to  account  for  a  difference  be- 
tween the  manners  of  this  country  and 
of  England,  which  when  I  resided  in 
London  frequently  surprised  me.  While 
the  Irish  screen  and  make  common 
cause  with  every  violator  of  the  laws, 
the  English  not  only  acquiesce  in  the 
apprehending  of  offenders,  but  are 
prompt  to  assist  the  civil  power  in 
bringing  to  justice  whoever  has  com- 
mitted an  act  known  to  be  illegal.  The 
reason  seems  to  be  this :  the  English 
respect,  and  habitually  obey  the  laws, 
because  they  have  experienced  that  the 
laws  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  civil  rights ;  the  Irish,  from  an 
experience  of  a  different  description, 
feel  and  act  in  a  different  manner. 

"  Your  observation  is  just,"  I  re- 
plied with  eagerness  ;  "  but  confine  it 
not  to  the  British  islands,  extend  it  to 
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Europe,  proclaim  in  every  region  tenant- 
ed by  man,  that  where  legal  restraints 
are  limited  to  what  the  public  good  re- 
quires, they  will  be  obeyed  by  general 
consent  ;  but  that  when  partial  and  op- 
pressive they  must  be  enforced  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  good  of  the 
people  is  the  only  stable  foundation  on 
which  a  government  can  rest."  The 
policical  turn  which  the  conversation 
had  taken  roused  all  the  dormant  pas- 
sions of  my  soul,  and  Ltook  a  hasty 
leave,  that  in  solitude  I  might  allow 
the  perturbations  of  my  spirit  to  sub- 
side. 

Though  I  could  not  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  my  kind  friends  to  become  a 
member  of  their  family,  yet  I  spent  a 
great  part  of  my  time  in  their  society. 
Nothing  could  exceed  their  solicitude  to 
win  me  from  the  recollection  of  my  dis- 
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appointments,  and  reconcile  me  to  my- 
self and  to  the  world.  When  any  thing- 
occurred  to  awaken  my  ambition,  or 
suggest  reflections  on  my  blasted  hopes, 
Mary  Ann,  with  that  delicate  propriety  of 
which  she  was  mistress,  would  lead  to 
some  interesting  conversation  on  litera- 
ture and  taste,  or  bung  forward  tranquil- 
lizing ideas  of  home-f el t  felicity  ;  while 
O'Neii  would  take  occasion  to  recal 
some  pleasing  incident  of  youth,  and 
awaken  the  melancholy  joys,  which  arise 
from  reflecting  on  the  scenes  where  we 
have  been  happy.  I  found  that  the 
amiable  pair  regarded  ire  with  a  species 
of  compassionate  admiration,  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  self-love.  They  consider- 
ed me  as  a  martyr  to  my  principles,  as 
a  kind  of  superior  being,  fallen,  by  no 
fault  of  my  own,  from  the  sphere  in 
winch  nature  intended  1  should  move, 
and  "by  the   most   flattering   attentions 
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and  affectionate  sympathy,  they  labour- 
ed to  atone  to  me  for  the  wrongs  of 
fate.  But  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
their  goodness,  or  to  enumerate  the 
thousand  instances  in  which  they  made 
me  experience  the  truth  of  the  beautiful 
sentiment  of  the  poet,  that 


"  The  tear  which  is  wip'd  with  a  little  address 
May  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile.*' 

On  S  unday  morning  I  called  on  these 
affectionate  friends  with  the  attention 
of  accompanying  them  to  a  place  of 
worship.  We  all  went  out  together — 
O'Neil  leading  his  eldest  son  by  the 
hand,  while  I  escorted  Mary  Ann.  As 
I  conversed  with  her  I  neglected  to  ob- 
serve the  direction  we  were  taking,  and 
on  accidentally  raising  my  head  disco- 
vered that  O'Neil  had  turned  up  another 
street.   "  We  are  going  wrong,"  I  said ; 
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<e  permit  me  to  hand  you  across/* 
"  This  is  the  way  I  go,"  she  replied, 
turning  into  a  church  that  stood  near. 
"  Heaven  is  an  extensive  region,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  admit  that  it  may  be 
approached  in  different  directions  :  fol- 
low Mr.  CTNeil,"  continued  she  smil- 
ing, "  and  if  you  are  not  fearful  of  my 
monopolizing  and  oppressive  spirit  you 
will  meet  me  at  dinner."  She  courtsey- 
ed  gracefully  and  entered  the  church, 
while  I,  silent  from  astonishment,  turn- 
ed round  and  joined  O'Neil. 

In  the  account  which  mv  friend  srave 
me  of  himself  and  Mary  Ann,  he  had 
never  hinted  that  she  was  a  member  of 
the  church  of  England  ;  and  from  the 
perfect  harmony  in  which  they  lived  it 
never  entered  my  conception  that  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  existed  between  them 
on  the  important  subject  of  religion.  So 

VOL.  I.  F 
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unexpected  a  discovery  surprized  me,and 
notwithstanding  the  mutual  confidence 
and   esteem   which    their   accents   and 
their  looks  bespoke,  I  felt  a  painful  ap- 
prehension   lest   the  diversity   of  senti- 
ment existing  between  O'Neiland  Mary 
Ann  might  some  time  or  other  interrupt 
the  flow  of  sympathy,  and  wound  their 
domestic  peace.     Though  fully  sensible 
that  an  adherence  to    different  forms  of 
worship  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
incompatible  with  love,  and   all  its  de- 
lightful reciprocity  of  feeling,  yet  still  I 
feared,  that,   under  such  circumstances, 
to  maintain  through  life  thecordialityand 
harmony  which  can  alone  render  the  con- 
jugal union  happy,  would  require  a  mu- 
tual forbearance    and   candour,   in    the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened    countries 
but  rarely  seen,  and  in  Ireland  not  to  be 
expected. 
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Full  of  these  reflections  I  proceeded 
tvith  my  friend  to  the  place  of  worship 
which  he  frequented.  During  the  time 
of  divine  service  I  found  it  impossible  to 
command  my  attentionror  to  restrain  my 
melancholy  musings,  and  when  mass, 
was  ended,  promising  to  return  and  dine 
with  him,  I  parted  from  O'Neil ;  and, 
as  was  my  custom,  whenever  my  mind 
was  oppressed,  went  on  a  solitary  ram- 
ble. Here  I  had  full  experience  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  maxim  of  Rochefaucault, 
that  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends 
we  always  find  something  which  pleases 
us.  I  had  delighted  to  contemplate  the 
good  fortune  of  O'Neil,  while  in  this 
happy  family  I  lost  the  recollection  of 
my  sorrows.  A  mariner  escaped  from 
the  contending  elements,  I  entered  a 
haven  of  repose,  and  no  longer  bestow- 
ed a  thought  on  the  hardships  I  had  suf- 
fered. To  find  therefore  any  thing  which 
F  2 
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must  disturb  this  resting  place  of  my 
troubled  spirit,  to  annoy  this  blissful 
Eden  of  my  fancy,  filled  me  with  chagrin, 
and  put  me  out  of  humour  with  the 
world. 

I  returned  to  dinner  at  the  appointed 
hour,  but  was  still  unable  to  shake  off 
the  depression  occasioned  by  the  disco- 
very that  a  difference  of  sentiment  ex- 
isted between  my  friend  and  his  wife. 
Mrs.  O'Neil  observed  my  gloom,  and, 
imagining:  that  it  arose  from  some  oc- 
currence  which  had  painfully  recalled 
the  recollection  of  my  disappointments, 
endeavoured  with  her  usual  sweetness 
of  disposition  to  draw  off  my  mind-  to 
other  subjects.  We  entered  into  con- 
versation ;  the  subject  uppermost  in  my 
mind  gradually  insinuated  itself  into  my 
discourse,  till  at  last  I  became  unable  to 
conceal  my  feelings,  and  expressed  my 
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regret  that  persons  who  in  every  other 
respect  seemed  so  congenial  should  pro- 
fess dissimilar  religions.  "  I  have  not 
been  happy,  my  dear  friends,  since  I 
saw  you  separate  this  morning  and  go  to 
different  houses  of  worship/' 

H  Do  not,  Mr.  O'Connor,"  replied 
Mrs.  O'Neil,  with  the  sweetest  smile 
that  ever  played  on  woman's  lip,  "  ren- 
der yourself  unhappy  by  this  generous 
refinement  of  sympathy :  cease  to  create 
for  us  ideal  evils,  and  in  the  anxious 
solicitude  of  friendship  to  partake  in  the 
sorrows  which  you  imagine  that  we  may 
feel/' 


"  Ideal  evils,"  I  repeated  eagerly, 
sorrows  which  I  imagine  that  you  may 
feel !  Then  it  was  curiosity  led  you  to 
church  this  morning;  you  are  both  of 
the  same  religion,  and  that  interruption 


;; 
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of  sympathy,  that  alienation  of  heart 
which  so  frequently  arises  from  a  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  can  never  have  exist- 
ence in  this  happy  family:  my  mind  is 
now  at  rest/' 

"  You  mistake  again,"  said  O'Neil, 
"  Mary  Ann  and  myself  are  of  different 
religions  ;  but  surely  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  any  interruption  of  sym- 
pathy or  alienation  of  heart  will  ever 
exist  between  us." 

"  I  hope  not,"  I  replied  doubtingly  ;. 
4t  there  is  one  method  by  which  so 
unhappy  a  result  may  be  avoided." 
My  friend  desired  me  to  name  it,  and 
I  continued,"  by  perfect  freedom  of  pur- 
suit, perfect  liberty  of  conscience. 
Amid  the  infinite  variety  which  obtains. 
in  the  universe  there  are  no  two  exist- 
ences exactly  similar.     In  the  diversi- 
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iied  associations  and  feelings,  winch,  as 
we  pass  through  life,  education  fixes,  or 
accident  calls  forth,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  two  minds  should,  on  every  occasion 
have  a  coincidence  of  sentiment.  But 
it  is  on  coincidence  of  sentiment  that 
sympathy  and  approbation  depend  ;  and 
whenever  a  diversity  of  opinion  and  feel- 
ing is  called  into  play,  there  some  portion 
of  alienation  and  dissatisfaction  will  ob- 
tain. This  demonstrates,  that  persons, 
in  the  marriage  state,  should,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  independent.  For  the 
only  method  to  preserve,  uninterrupted, 
that  flow  of  sympathy  and  interchange 
of  soul  which  constitute  the  charm  of 
domestic  intercourse,  is  a  mutual  for- 
bearance that  leaves  the  pursuits  of  each 
uninterrupted,  and  keeps  out  of  sight,  and 
throws  to  a  distance,  every  thing  on 
which  a  diversity  of  sentiment  is  likely  to 
arise.     To  form  a  firm  and  indissoluble 
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union  rational  natures  should  touch  at 
the  points  where  they  attract,  and,  where 
they  repel,  be  suffered  to  recede.  For 
there  is  no  perfect  affinity  in  minds  ;  and 
when  we  would  force  them  to  coalesce 
completely,  we  produce  a  perpetual  ef- 
fervescence/'* 

M  I  can  bring,"  cried  O'Neil,  "  an  ex- 
perimental proof  of  the  truth  of  your 
theory.  Actuated  by  mutual  respect, 
Mary  Ann  and  myself  have  ever  refrained 
from  interfering  with  each  other's  reli- 
gious sentiments  ;  each  enjoys  perfect 
liberty  of  conscience.  Whenever  our 
opinions  happen  not  to  coincide,  each 
is  anxious  to  leave  the  other  free,  and  to 
keep  at  a  distance  every  thing  that 
might  interrupt  the  cordial  sympathy 
arising  from  the  thousand  other  in- 
stances in  which  our  ideas  and  senti- 
ments  agree.     Hence  the   diversity  in 
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our  religious  sentiments  never  interrupts 
our  domestic  harmony.  In  conformity 
to  an  agreement  entered  into  before 
marriage,  the  boys  are  educated  in  the 
Catholic  worship,  the  girls  are  brought 
up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  both 
instructed,  as  well  by  precept  as  example, 
to  practise  christian  charity.  Indeed 
in  our  happy  family  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
is  so  completely  subdued  by  the  influ- 
ence of  perfect  toleration,  that,  as  you 
have  experienced,  a  person  may  be  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  us,  without 
even  suspecting  that  there  is  a  want  of 
conformity  in  our  religious  sentiments. " 

While  my  friend  spoke  I  was  pene- 
trated with  emotions  of  the  most  lively 
pleasure.  I  had  spoken  of  perfect 
liberty  of  pursuit,  and  perfect  freedom  of 
conscience,  as  the  possible  means  of 
obviating  the  interruption  of  sympathy 
T5 
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and  alienation  of  mind  arising  from  a 
diversity  of  sentiment,  without  enter- 
taining a  hope  that  I  should  see  my 
theory  ever  realized.  To  find  therefore 
my  principles  brought  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience, and  producing  all  the  benefits 
with  which,  in  speculation,  they  seemed 
pregnant,  awoke  me  to  unexpected 
delight.  But  this  was  not  all.  I  saw 
that  those  I  loved  were  happy.  I  felt 
the  conviction  that  their  satisfied  looks 
and  endearing  expressions,  were  not,  as 
in  many  melancholy  instances5  the 
artifices  of  vanity  to  conceal  from  the 
world  the  anarchy  and  discord  which 
throw  the  glooms  of  despair  on  the  do- 
mestic scene.  My  spirits,  which  had 
been  lately  so  depressed  became  buoyant, 
my  heart  exulted-,  and  I  said  with 
animation,  "  my  excellent  friends  you 
have  acted  with  the  highest  wisdom. 
\n  your  happy  circle  you    have  give* 
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our  narrow-minded  and  besotted  bigots 
a  practical  example  how  religions  ani- 
mosities may  be  effectually  subdued. 
O  that  their  little  minds  could  expand 
to  take  in  a  lesson  so  sublime,  and  that, 
under  the  genius  of  perfect  toleration,  my 
distracted  country  might  at  length  be  per- 
mitted to  repose  !  But  why,  my  friends, 
was  I  not  sooner  made  acquainted  with 
your  sentiments  ?  Why  have  I  been  so 
long  withheld  from  the  beautiful,  the 
delightful  spectacle  of  a  family  profess- 
ing different  forms  of  worship,  yet  under 
the  benign  influence  of  domestic  tolera- 
tion,  living  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
amity  and  love  ?" 

"  I  had  no  intention,  my  dear  O'Con- 
nor, of  concealing  from  you  that  my  wife 
was  of  a  different  persuasion  from  mine. 
When  I  related  the  history  of  our  at- 
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tachment  and  marriage,  this  circum- 
stance was  accidentally  omitted  ;  and, 
since  you  came  among  us  the  topics  of 
conversation  never  happened  to  lead  that 
way.  Indeed  in  this  country  religious 
conversations  are  studiously  avoided. 
Our  intolerant  laws  have  raised  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  to  such  a  heighth,  one 
party  is  so  anxious  to  maintain,  by  ca- 
lumny and  reproach,  the  monopoly  of 
power  which  it  has  acquired,  and  the 
other  so  irritated  and  oppressed,  that  any 
allusion  to  the  gospel  of  peace  is  likely 
to  kindle  broils  and  combats.  Hence 
in  polite  circles  the  mention  of  religion 
is  considered  as  a  breach  of  decorum. 
Fearful  of  giving  offence  people  refrain 
from  interchanging  their  thoughts  upon 
the  most  interesting  subjects  that  can 
engage  their  attention,  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  prevalence  of  party  spirit,  a 
stranger  might  imagine   that  in  Ireland 
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the  politer  classes  had  renounced  Chris- 
tianity." 

"  This,"  I  replied,  "  is  a  great  evil ;  as 
religion  is  banished  from  conversation  it 
is  in  danger  of  being  banished  from  our 
thoughts.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  is  very  much  the  case.  In  Ireland 
a  seriously  religious  character  is  more 
rare  than  in  any  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions which  I  have  visited,  and  even 
those  who  profess  to  be  believers  are 
characterized  by  animosity  against  op» 
posing  sects  rather  than  by  any  christian 
principle.  Ye  opposers  of  African 
slavery,  ye  promoters  of  christian  know- 
ledge, imagine  not  that  your  enlightened 
contemporaries,  or  impartial  posterity, 
will  give  you  credit  for  consistency  of 
conduct,  or  purity  of  intention,  while 
you  vote  for  the  oppression  of  Ireland, 
and  lend  your  countenance  to  a  system 
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which  associates  the  bitterness  of  party 
contest  with  religious  discussions,  and 
renders  every  allusion  to  c  the  faith  that 
is  in  us*  indecorous  and  offensive." 

After  considering  the  melancholy  con- 
sequences, which,  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  arise  from  the  intolerant  laws 
still  in  force  in  Ireland,  we  passed  to  the 
political  evils  resulting  from  the  same 
cause,  and  speculated  on  the  inestima- 
ble benefits  which  catholic  emancipa- 
tion would  bestow  on  Ireland,  and  on 
the  British  empire.  These  discussions 
interested  me  deeply,  and  the  night  was 
far  spent  before  I  parted  with  my 
friends  and  retired  to  my  own  apart- 
ments. 

The  religious  liberty  which  reigned 
in  the  family  of  O'Neil,  and  obviated^ 
in  the  most  effectual  manner^  the  dis^ 
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cord  and  alienation  that  a  difference  of 
sentiment  might  have  caused,  was  to 
me  an  object  of  delightful  contempla- 
tion. With  these  excellent  friends  I 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  my  time  ;  but 
neither  their  flattering  attentions,  nor 
the  satisfaction  I  derived  from  contem- 
plating their  happiness,  could  reconcile 
me  to  those  unequal  laws  which  ex- 
posed me  to  perpetual  degradation  and 
to  daily  insult.  I  hastened  to  dispatch 
the  business  which  detained  me  in 
Dublin  that  I  might  obey  the  injunc- 
tions of  my  grandfather,  and,  for  the 
present,  exile  myself  from  my  native 
land.  O'Neil,  though  he  was  distressed 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  my  society, 
yet  actuated  by  that  genuine  spirit  of 
hospitality,  which  "  welcomes  the 
coming,  speeds  the  parting  guest/'  en- 
deavoured to  accelerate  my  departure, 
and  assisted  me  with  all  his  legal  know- 
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ledge  in  adjusting  my  affairs.  We  as- 
certained the  representatives  of  the  per- 
sons whom  my  deceased  relative  had 
stripped  of  their  possessions,  and  drew 
out  and  signed  the  legal  instruments 
necessary  to  convey  to  them  the  pro- 
perty, of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
by  the  iniquitous  laws  of  discovery. 
Every  thing  was  now  settled  to  my  sa- 
tisfaction ;  my  travelling  trunks  were 
packed,  my  bills  were  called  in  and  paid, 
and  I  only  waited  for  the  return  of  the  post, 
that,  before  I  left  the  country,  I  might 
hear  once  more  from  my  regretted  pa- 
rents, and  receive  their  last  commands. 
But  who  can  escape  his  destiny? 
another  unforeseen  adventure  occurred, 
and  detained  me  in  Ireland  to  endure 
my  fate's  decree, 
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CHAP.  IV. 


The  day  on  which  I  dispatched  the 
letter  to  my  grandfather,  saying  that 
my  business  was  adjusted,  and  that  I 
only  waited  his  answer  to  sail  for  Holy- 
head, the  O'Neils  proposed  that  I  should 
accompany  them  to  a  ball  and  supper, 
which  was  to  be  given  by  a  friend  of 
theirs  that  night.  I  readily  acquiesced, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  went  writh 
them  to  this  gay  assembly.  The  rooms 
were  splendidly  decorated,  and  contain- 
ed all  that  was  pre-eminent  for  beauty 
and  fashion  in  the  Irish  metropolis.    At- 
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tacbed  to  those  amusements  where,  for- 
getful of  the  ills  of  life,  all  meet  to  please 
and  to  be  pleased,  I  gazed  upon  the  gay 
and  moving  groups,  until  in  the  buoy- 
ancy of  my  heart,  I  seemed  to  tread  on 
air,  and  to  glide  through  an  enchanted 
scene.  I  fell  into  a  pleasing  reverie,  nor 
recollected  where  I  was  until  I  found 
myself  separated  from  my  friends,  and 
standing  amidst  a  party  of  strangers, 
who,  by  their  looks,  seemed  to  enquire 
whence  I  came,  and  who  I  was.  Feel- 
ing my  situation  to  be  an  awkward  one, 
I  turned  towards  the  door,  in  quest  of 
the  O'Neils. 

I  found  the  fair  Mary  Ann  in  con- 
versation with  a  young  man  dressed 
in  the  ridiculous  extreme  of  fashion. 
"  Where,"  cried  the  coxcomb  with  an 
affected  lounge  of  lassitude  and  fatigue, 
**  where  is  our  cousin  Julia?"  "  Indeed, 
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Harry/'  replied  Mrs.  O'Neil  in  a  tone 
of  good-humoured  raillery,  "  I  am  not 
Julia's  keeper  ;  but  pray  inform  us  to 
what  circumstance  she  is  indebted  for 
the  honour  of  your  enquiries/'  "  I  en- 
gaged her  for  the  first  dance,"  returned 
the  fop  ;  "  and  though  the  company  are 
taking  their  places,  she  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived— waiting  is  a  great  bore — if  she 
does  not  make  her  appearance  in  a  few 
minutes, "  continued  he,  lounging  and 
looking  at  his  watch,  "  111  take  another 
partner — I  will,  'pon  honour." 

"My  good  cousin,  you'll  do  no  such 
thing :  with  all  this  affected  indiffer- 
ence you  think  Julia  worth  waiting  for. 
I  admit,  indeed,  that  your  heart  may  be 
untouched  by  her  charms  ;  but  I  shrewd- 
ly suspect  that  your  vanity  is  covetous 
of  the  eclat  of  dancing  with  the  most 
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accomplished  and  most  beautiful  girl  in 
the  room." 

"  I  neither  think  her  the  most  beau* 
tiful  girl  in  the  room,  nor  conceive  that 
by  dancing  with  her  I  can  gain  any  ad- 
ditional eclat.,, 

"I  congratulate  you,  Harry,  on  your  re- 
turning modesty,"  resumed  Mrs.  O'Neil 
with  vivacity;  "  you  can  gain  no  addi- 
tional eclat  by  being  Julia's  partner, 
because  she  attracts  every  eye,  and 
leaves  none  to  admire  that  well* turned 
person." 

"  Ridiculous,"  cried  the  mortified  fop 
as  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  ab- 
ruptly away.  Mrs.  O'Neil,  while  he 
retired,  said  to  me,  "  frivolous  as  my 
cousin  Harvey  appears,  he  does  not 
want  for  sense,  and  if  we  could  laugh 
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him  out  of  his  preposterous  vanity,  he 
would  be  an  agreeable  young  man.  But 
I  am  quite  provoked  that  Julia,  who  is 
the  child  of  nature,  should  have  engag- 
ed herself  to  this  effigy  of  affectation." 

"  You  excite  my  curiosity  concern- 
ing this  Julia." 

"  She  is  a  relation,  and  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine.  O  I  will  put  a  trick  on 
Harvey,  and  you  shall  be  her  partner." 
Mrs.  O'Neil  now  enquired  of  a  young 
gentleman  who  stood  near,  whether  he 
could  not  pass  a  joke  upon  his  friend 
Harvey,  and  prevail  on  him  to  take  out 
another  partner  before  the  arrival  of  the 
lady  he  had  previously  engaged.  "  No- 
thing more  easy,"  he  replied,  eager  to 
have  a  laugh  against  his  friend  ;  "  I'll 
hint  to  him,  that  if  Miss  Russel  intend- 
ed to  be  here  to-night  she  would  have 
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appeared  early,  lest  she  might  lose  so 
agreeable  a  partner,  and  then  tell  him  I 
heard  a  beautiful  young  friend  of  mine 
enquire  who  he  was,  and  saw  her  fix  her 
eyes  on  him  whenever  she  thought  her- 
self unobserved.  His  vanity  will  swal- 
low it  all — he  will  ask  to  be  introduced 
to  this  supposed  admirer,  and  take  her 
out  in  the  full  assurance  of  having  made 
a  conquest.  O  how  I  shall  rally  him 
when  he  has  thus  doubly  engaged  him- 
self, and  like  th^  ass  of  the  school-men, 
knows  not  which  way  he  should  turn." 

The  young  man  predicted  rightly  of 
Harvey  ;  confident  that  if  his  cousin 
Julia  had  any  intention  of  appearingrat 
all,  she  would  have  arrived  at  an  early 
hour,  in  order  to  secure  so  agreeable  a 
partner  as  himself,  he  asked  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  lady  whose  heart  he  ima- 
gined he  had  touched,  and  solicited  the 
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honour  of  her  hand.  But  while  with 
all  the  complacency  of  gratified  self-im- 
portance he  led  her  to  her  place,  his  beau- 
tiful cousin  entered,  and  in  a  voice,  mild 
as  the  accents  of  a  sainted  babe,  apologized 
for  her  delay.  I  know  not  how  he  look- 
ed, or  what  he  answered — I  had  no  eye, 
no  ear  except  for  Julia.  She  said,  "  but 
I  see,  Harvey,  you  have  chosen  ano- 
ther partner ;  I  am  glad  that  my  late  ar- 
rival has  not  interrupted  your  amuse- 
ment, and  wish  you  may  enjoy  an  agree- 
able evening. "  Dignity  and  sweetness 
mingled  in  her  voice,  and  she  retired 
with  a  look  and  air  which  gave  all  who 
beheld  her  the  assurance  that  it  was 
impossible  she  should  be  either  elated 
or  depressed  by  the  attention  or  neglect 
of  such  a  man  as  Harvey.  She  joined 
Mrs.  O'Neil,  who  said,  "  I  have  been 
the  occasion  of  our  cousin's  breaking 
his  engagement  with  you  ;  but  I  hope  I 
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shall  be  able  to  atone  for  this  ill-natured 
trick,  by  engaging  you  to  dance  with 
an  esteemed  friend  of  mine  :"  then  turn- 
ing alternately  to  each  of  us  she  added, 
"  Miss  Russel — Mr  O'Connor."  Julia 
smiled  assent — 1  touched  her  hand,  I  led 
her  to  her  place. 

We  stoodat  the  bottom  of  the  set, 
and,  while  those  above  were  dancing 
down,  I  had  full  leisure  to  contemplate 
the  finest  form  and  most  lovely  coun- 
tenance I  ever  had  beheld.  From  her 
full  dark  eye,  celestial  intelligence  shone 
forth,  and  on  the  deep  moist  ruby  of  her 
lip  there  pla\^ed  a  heavenly  smile.  A 
thousand  graces  loitered  on  her  limbs  as 
she  bent  gently  forward  with  an  air  of 
pleasurable  languor,  which  gave  the 
impression,  that,  "  tremblingly  alive  all 
o'er,"  she  rested  from  the  fatigue  of  her 
own  emotions. — I  had  seen  many  beau- 
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ties— I  had  ever  been  exquisitely  sensible 
to  female  charms — but  I  had  never  before 
beheld  so  much  "  of  what  the  heart 
looks  for  in  a  woman" — never  until  this 
hour  had  my  soul  been  fascinated,  and 
spell-bound,  and  hurried  away  in  all  the 
delirium  of  romantic  passion.  Forget- 
ful of  the  past,  regardless  of  the  future, 
I  lived  only  for  the  present  moment. 
Unconscious  of  the  injustice  I  had  suf- 
fered— no  longer  goaded  by  ambition — 
I  gazed  on  Julia  and  imagined  myself 
in  heaven. 

I  took  no  note  of  time  till  Julia,  by  a 
graceful  obeisance,  reminded  me  that  it 
was  time  we  should  dance  down.  She 
moved  with  the  lightness  of  a  sylph; 
like  an  ethereal  essence,  she  glided  with- 
out effort  to  the  music  ;  she  floated  on 
the  notes,  attracting  every  eye,  and  win- 

vol.  I.  G 
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ning  every  heart.  I  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  inspiration—every  pulse,  every 
yein,was  consciousof  her  presence— I  pos- 
sessed n  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve"— I  was 
endued  with  double  life. — Now  the  dance 
was  ended—now  the  music  ceased.— I  led 
my  beauteous  partner  to  a  seat,  and  pla- 
ced myself  beside  her.  While  my  soul 
swallowed  down  the  intoxicating  cup 
of  new  born  love,  I  gazed  on  the  deep- 
ened roses  of  her  cheek,  on  the  height- 
ened animation  of  her  eye,  and  glanced 
at  the  neck  of  drifted  snow,  which, 
gently  swelling,  heaved  beneath  the  half 
transparent  vestment  "  in  a  heaven  of 
beauty  ending."  I  leant  backward  on 
my  seat,  then  closed  my  eyes,  unable  to 
look  again.  Julia  spoke.  Eager  to  hear, 
and  solicitous  to  please,  my  attention 
was  drawn  off  from  the  contemplation 
of  her  charms,  and  I  acquired  power  to 
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calm  and  to  conceal  the  emotions  that 
trembled  at  my  heart.  But  still  my 
mind  was  excited,  and  all  the  functions 
of  my  soul  called  into  action.  Memory 
poured  forth  her  stores,  imagination 
combined  them  into  a  thousand  varied 
forms  ;  while  Julia,  in  a  glow  of  sym- 
pathy, caught  the  animation  which  she 
had  herself  inspired,  and  mingled  "  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.** 

I  had  never  spent  such  an  evening — 
never  possessed  such  a  capacity  for  en- 
joying and  communicating  happiness ; 
but  oh,  how  soon  the  moments  of  feli- 
city pass  away  !  Julia  was  no  longer 
my  partner — I  saw  her  give  her  hand  to 
another,  and  my  heart  grew  sick. 

After  having  danced  with  Julia,  who 
could  wish  to  dance  with  another  ?    I 
joined  my  friend  Mrs.  O'Neil,  who  ha^ 
G  2 
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a  little  partner  at  home  that  withheld 
her  from  partaking  in  the  livelier  amuse- 
ments of  the  evening,  and  we  walked 
the  ball-room,  spectators  of  the  animat- 
ed scene.  "  Well,  Mr.  O'Connor/'  said 
Mary  Ann  ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  the 
taste  and  discernment  of  my  cousin  Har- 
vey, who  could  be  so  easily  persuaded 
to  forego  his  engagement  with  Julia  ?" 
"  As  he  is  your  relation,  I  forbear  to 
speak  the  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the 
man  who  is  insensible  to  Julia's  charms/' 
"  This  declining  to  speak/'  returned 
Mrs.  O'Neil,  "  speaks  pretty  plainly. 
But  I  must  forgive  that  look  of  con- 
tempt bestowed  on  poor  Harvey,  as  I 
am  myself  inclined  to  estimate  a  man's 
sensibility  of  heart,  and  soundness  of 
head,  by  the  admiration  which  he  enter- 
tains for  Julia/'  "  You  flatter  me  too 
much,"    I   replied    musing.      "  Stoop 
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from  the  clouds,"  continued  she  play- 
fully, "  and  condescend  to  see  and  hear 
the  objects  of  this  lower  world.     It  was 
not  O'Connor  whom  I  commended  ;  I 
spoke  of  Julia."     "  Butif  you  estimate 
my  head  and  heart  by  the  admiration 
which  I  feel  for  your  lovely  cousin,  then 
will  you  esteem  me  infinitely  beyond 
my  merits."     "  Now  I  understand  you. 
Your  answer  was  not  so  incoherent  as  at 
first  it  seemed.     You  had  no  wander- 
ings  into  other  worlds,  the  queen   of 
your    idolatry   treads    this  terraqueous 
globe— I  must  take  credit  to  myself  for 
some  share  of  discernment,"  continued 
Mary  Ann,  dropping  the  sportive  tone 
she  had  assumed  ;  "  I  judged  that  you 
and  Julia  were  calculated  to  excite  a 
mutual  interest,  and,  having  determined 
to  introduce   you    to   each   other    this 
everting,  when  I  found  that  Harvey  had 
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pre-engaged  her,  I  resorted  to  a  little 
finesse,  rather  than  be  disappointed  in  a 
favourite  design."  She  paused — then 
added  archly,  "  do  you  think  I  was  to 
blame  ?" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  madam, "  replied  I, 
"  you  appeal  to  a  most  partial  judge. 
Your  little  artifice  has  procured  me  so 
much  pleasure,  that,  though  it  could  be 
proved  a  crime  of  blackest  die,  I  could 
not  pass  sentence  against  you.  I  have 
no  words  to  thank  you.  You  have 
been  the  means  of  reconciling  me  to  the 
world  and  to  myself;  you  have  bestowed 
on  me  a  new  existence;  you  have  point- 
ed out  to  me  where  I  may  find  that 
happiness  and  peace  in  quest  of  which 
I  was  about  to  wander  through  the 
world — I  believe  I  shall  not  for  the  pre* 
sent  set  out  upon  my  travels." 
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**  Not  travel  for  the  present,"  cried 
Mary  Ann  in  a  tone  of  pleasure  and  sur- 
prize ;  "  you  must  then  be  in  love — 
though  I  confess  1  do  not  understand 
this  business  of  loving  at  first  sight." 
"  I  cannot  say  that  I  understand  only 
feel  it— take  me  to-morrow  to  visit 
Julia." — Mrs.  O'Neil  promised  to  grant 
this  request,  and  our  conversation  closed. 

At  supper  I  sat  next  to  Julia,  and 
even  after  I  had  retired  to  repose,  I  still 
felt  conscious  of  her  presence.  In  my 
mind's  eye  I  viewed  her  heavenly  form  ; 
in  fancy's  ear  I  heard  her  voice  of  me- 
lody. Still  when  a  transient  slumber 
overtook  me,  it  seemed  she  drew  near, 
and,  with  a  sweet  consenting  smile,  bent 
over  me  until  her  lip  touched  mine — as 
if  the  electric  spark  had  struck  me,  I 
started  from  repose,  grasped  at  the  un- 
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real  vision,  and  closed  my  eyes  to  dream 
of  her  again. 

Late   in    the  morning   I  arose,   after 
having  passed  a  restless,  but  most  pleas- 
ing night.     Breakfast  waited,  I  refused 
my    food  ;  yet    never  was  so  ardently 
alive.     Love  served  for  repose  and  sus- 
tenance ;    love  strung  my  nerves ;    love 
roused   my  mind,   and  gave    a  double 
action  to  all  the  springs  of  life.     Uncon- 
scious of  every  object  that  was  present 
to  my  senses,    I  sat  in  a  delicious  reve- 
rie, musing  upon  Julia.      Imagination 
drew  her  picture.     The  bright  creation 
smiled,  and  spoke,  and  breathed  inspira- 
tion round.      I   felt  the  fervor  of  the 
poet,  I  poured  forth  the  unpremeditated 
lay.     Pleased  with  this  first  effusion  of 
my  muse,  I  wrote  it  down,  determining, 
if  it  should  be  approved  by  the  judicious 
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Mary  Ann,  to  present  it  to  her  by  whom 
it  was  inspired.  Having  finished  the 
inditing  of  my  stanzas,  I  was  surprized, 
on  looking  at  my  watch,  to  find  that 
the  hour  appointed  by  Mrs.  O'Neil  for 
calling  upon  Julia  was  already  past.  De- 
testing myself  for  this  breach  of  punc- 
tuality, I  hurried  to  the  residence  of 
my  friends  ;  Mary  Ann  was  waiting. 
She  gently  chid  me  for  my  delay,  and 
in  order  to  account  for  it,  I  put  into  her 
hand  the  copy  of  verses,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  which  I  had  forgot  the  lapse 
of  time.  "  I  will  look  over  your  of- 
fence," said  she  smiling,  "  for  the  sake 
of  these  pretty  lines  :  I  suppose  you 
wish  they  should  be  shown  to  the  per- 
son who  inspired  them."  "  Yes,  my 
dear  friend  ;  will  you  do  me  the  favour 
of  presenting  them  to  Julia  ?"  "  I  will, 
on  the  condition  that  you  allow  me  to 
g  5 
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select  for  that  purpose  the  time  which 
I  may  judge  most  proper."  "  To  that 
condition  I  agree — all  that  is  in  this 
world  most  essential  to  my  happiness, 
I  would  willingly  trust  to  your  discre- 
tion. M  While  I  spoke  this,  we  passed 
into  the  street,  and  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Julia.  As  we  approached, 
my  heart  throbbed  anxiously ;  as  Mary 
Ann  enquired  of  the  servant  who  ad- 
mitted us,  whether  Miss  Russel  was  at 
home,  my  respiration  was  suspended, 
and  I  trembled  between  hope  and  fear — 
she  was  at  home — we  were  shown  into 
the  room  hallowed  by  her  presence. 

This  interview  fixed,  indelibly,  the 
impression  of  the  preceding  evening. 
Julia  seemed  more  captivating,  more 
exquisitely  beautiful  than  ever.  The 
elegant  simplicity  of  her  morning  dress, 
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which,  fitting  exactly  to  her  shape,  and 
enveloping  her  lovely  neck,  showed  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  her  form,  and,  by 
"  leaving:  the  rest  to  fancv's  dream," 
heightened  the  charms  it  concealed ; 
the  deepened  crimson  of  her  lip  ;  the 
delicate  hectic  of  her  cheek,  and  melt- 
ing lustre  of  her  half-closed  eye,  indi- 
cating the  languor,  the  soft  delirium 
that  succeeds  the  animation  of  our  plea- 
sures ;  the  cordiality  of  her  looks,  and 
the  pathos  of  her  tones,  as  she  pressed 
the  hand  of  Mary  Ann,  and  placed  her 
by  her  side,  all  captivated  my  senses, 
and  stole  into  my  heart.  Fearful  of 
offending  by  too  rude  a  gaze,  I  turned 
away  my  eyes,  then  in  fond  forgetful  - 
ness,  fixed  them  again  on  Julia.  A 
book  lay  open  before  her;  Mrs.  O'Neil 
took  it  up,  and  looking  at  the  title,  said 
"  The   Pleasures  of  Imagination !"    Is 
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Akenside  your  favourite  poet  ?"  "  At 
different  times,"  returned  the  lovely 
Julia,  "  I  have  different  poetic  favour- 
ites. Akenside  has  a  wildness  of  ima- 
gery, a  flowing  and  varied  harmony, 
which  I  find  peculiarly  congenial  to 
that  indefinable  state  between  languor 
and  delirium,  which  follows  after  being 
up  late  at  an  animating  party.  If  the 
muses  should  ever  visit  me,  it  will  be  on 
a  morning  succeeding  to  a  ball." 

"  In  this/*  returned  Mary  Ann,  while 
she  cast  a  significant  glance  at  me,  "  you 
are  not  singular :  a  friend  of  ours  who 
was  at  the  ball  last  night  had  a  visit  this 
morning  from  the  daughters  of  memory." 
"  Who,''  resumed  Julia  in  a  tone  of  cu- 
riosity, "  has  been  visited  by  emotions 
so  responsive  to  my  own  ?  O,  Mary 
Ann.  we  on  all  occasions  think  and  feel 
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alike ;  it  must  have  been  yourself." 
"  Not  so,  I  assure  you  ;  you  know,  Julia, 
I  am  not  one  of  fancy's  children/* 
"  You  have  frequently  told  me  so  ;  but 
though  judgment,  and  a  delicate  sense 
of  propriety,  are  the  predominant  fea- 
tures of  your  mind,  I  am  convinced  you 
have  a  lively  relish  for  the  pleasures  of 
imagination/'  "  Yes^  my  dear  girl,  I 
can  relish,  but  I  cannot  execute.  I 
have  taste  rather  than  genius  ;  while  I 
receive  a  very  lively  gratification  from 
the  splendid  combinations  presented  by 
the  poet,  I  am  myself,  unable  to  give  to 
1  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name/  M 

11  I  am  sorry  for  it/' said  Julia,  while 
her  mutable  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  tender  regret.  "  Th;  it" 
resumed  her  friend,  "  is  not  spoken  with 
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the  benevolence  which  characterises 
Julia.  If  I  am  susceptible  of  the  plea- 
sure which  works  of  genius  are  calcu- 
lated to  impart,  why  should  you  regret 
that  I  am  exempt  from  the  prolonged 
sorrows,  and  self-created  miseries,  which 
associate  with  the  higher  powers  of  ima- 
gination, and  too  often  render  genius 
wretched."  "0/'  cried  Julia,  while  her 
countenance  became  illuminated  by  a 
divine  enthusiasm,  "there  is  a  joy  in  grief, 
there  are  delicious  tears  which  give  ima- 
gination's lengthened  sorrows  and  self- 
created  miseries  a  charm  that  cannot  be 
described. 

"  Ask  the  faithful  youth 
Why  the  cold  urn  of  her  whom  long  he  loved 
So  often  fills  his  arm^? 
O  he  will  tell  thee  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Could  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego 
That  sacred  hour,  when  stealine^from  the  crowd 
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Of  noise  and  folly,  sweet  remembrance 
Soothes  his  grief,  and  turns  his  tears  to  rapture." 

M  But,  even  were  it  otherwise,  the  plea- 
sures of  imagination  would  far  exceed 
her  pains.  She  enlivens  solitude,  she 
peoples  the  desert,  and  from  the  utter- 
most corners  of  the  earth  brings 
us  back  to  those  we  love.  This  morn- 
ing I  was  musing  upon  this  very  sub- 
ject, and  thanking  the  beneficent  Author 
of  my  being  for  that  creative  power  of 
the  soul,  which  carries  us  beyond  the 
monotonous  realities  of  life,  and  imparts 
enjoyment  without  measure.  I  congra- 
tulated myself  on  being  able,  in  my 
twilight  walks,  to  behold  by  a  kind  of 
mental  vision,  the  absent  companions  of 
my  heart ;  amid  the  silence  of  midnight 
to  hear,  in  imagination,  their  endearing 
accents  ;  and  in  the  light  vision  of  the 
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morning  to  be  conscious  of  their  pre- 
sence/' 


"  Plagiarism  !  Plagiarism  \"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  O'Neil ;  "  for  shame,  Julia  ;  how 
can  a  girl  of  your  fine  genius  descend  to 
become  so  servile  a  copyist  ?'* 

"  I  was  unconscious  of  being  so,"  re- 
turned Julia,  recovering  from  the  enthu- 
siasm which  had  hurried  her  be- 
yond herself,  and  speaking  in  accents  of 
engaging  modesty  :  "  I  merely  intended 
to  give  utterance  to  my  feelings,  and  if 
I  borrowed  the  language  of  another,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  know  not  to  whom 
I  am  indebted/' 

<f  Then  in  this  instance,  Julia, 
my  memory  is  more  accurate  than 
yours.  Being  *  no  very  great  wjt/   Ire- 
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collect  what  I  read,  and  can  point  out 
the  passage  from  which  you  have  bor- 
rowed the  sentiment,  and  imitated  the 
expression. "  "  Indeed,  Mary  Ann,  you 
must  mistake :  the  sentiment  is,  at  least, 
my  own  ;  for  it  was  suggested  by  reflect- 
ing on  those  operations  of  fancy  which 
1  experienced  in  myself/*  "  Come^ 
come,  Julia,"  resumed  Mrs  O'Neil 
sportively  ;  "  I  cannot  allow  you  to  pass 
yourself  off  for  an  unassisted  and  hea- 
ven-taught genius,  and  will  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  reciting  the  poem  from 
which  your  beautiful  speech,  on  the 
power  of  imagination,  happens  to  have 
been  stolen."  She  took  from  her 
pocket  the  copy  of  verses  which  1  had 
written,  and  read  as  follows  : 

Give  to  the  sober-minded  throng 
Reality's  insipid  pleasure ; 
Mine  be  the  bliss  that's  wild  and  strongs 
Ideal  bliss,  that  knows  no  measure. 
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Oh  let  me,  at  that  tranquil  hour, 
When  twilight,  stealing  o'er  the  scene, 
Assists  the  soul's  creative  power* 
View,  in  my  mind's  eye,  beauty's  queen  ; 

When  twilight  fades,  and  midnight  near, 
Breathes  mystic  silence  through  the  grove, 
Let  me,  in  fancy's  listening  ear, 
Hear  the  soft  voice  of  her  I  love. 

And  oh,  ye  powers,  when  morning  blushing 
Sheds  visions  from  her  shadowy  throne, 
Then  let  my  soul,  on  rapture    rushing, 
Dream  that  Lucinda's  all  my  own. 

"  What,  Julia,"  said  Mrs.  O'Neil  as 
she  folded  up  the  verses  and  returned 
them  to  her  pocket,  "  can  you  now  say 
in  your  own  defence  ?  are  you  not  con- 
victed of  a  downright  plagiarism  ?  Julia, 
who  had  listened  to  the  verses  with 
much  attention  and  surprise,  acknow- 
ledged that  the  language  she  had  used 
resembled  them  so  nearly,  both  in  sen- 
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timent  and  expression,  that  there  was 
a  colour  for  the  charge  preferred  against 
her,  and  requested  permission  to  look 
over  them  herself:  this  was  readily 
granted.  As  she  read  my  composition 
slowly  and  half  audibly,  surprise  was 
pictured  in  her  countenance.  I  dwelt 
on  her  earnest  and  picturesque  attitude, 
delighted  at  discovering  this  interesting 
coincidence  of  feeling;  while  Mary  Ann, 
almost  equally  surprised  and  pleased, 
sat  smiling  at  us  both. 

"  It  is  indeed  very  strange/'  exclaimed 
Julia  recovering  from  her  reverie,  and 
placing  the  copy  of  verses  on  a  table 
that  stood  before  her  ; "  it  is  indeed  very 
strange  that  the  writer  of  that  poem 
should,  at  the  self-same  period  of  time, 
feel  in  so  many  respects  as  I  felt,  and 
employ  expressions  so  nearly  allied  to 
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those  which  I  employed  !  Mary  Ann, 
you  know  the  author  of  these  verses  ?" 
"  I  do,  Julia  ;  should  you  like  to  be  in- 
troduced to  him?"  "Oh,  yes,  you  know 
I  am  pleased  with  the  animated  conver- 
sation of  a  poet."  M  Then  no  time  can 
be  more  proper  for  complying  with  your 
wishes  than  the  present.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, permit  me  to  present  you  to  Miss 
Russel."  Julia  became  embarrassed, 
and  the  carnation  which  had  lately  been 
so  finely  contrasted  with  the  lilies  of  her 
cheek,  suffused  her  lovely  countenance ; 
while  fearful  of  increasing  her  confusion, 
1  averted  my  eyes,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  felt  out  of  humour  with  Mary 
Ann,  for  having  thus  disturbed  the  se- 
renity of  her  whom  I  adored.  But  the 
playful  and  good-humored  wit  of  Mrs. 
O'Neil  was  ever  promptly  excited  to 
relieve  the  pain  which  it  might  happen 
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inadvertently  to  inflict.  With  happy 
adroitness  she  turned  the  conversation 
to  topics  of  general  literature,  and  sup- 
ported it  with  so  much  vivacity  that  we 
speedily  forgot  our  embarrassment. 
Our  visit  was  prolonged  till  the  day  be- 
came far  advanced,  and,  at  length  we 
parted  mutually  pleased  with  each  other; 
but,  I  do  wrong  to  say  I  parted  with 
Julia.  She  wras  ever  present  to  me. 
She  had  twined  herself  around  my  heart* 
I  lived  for  her  alone. 

The  morning  after  this  interview  I 
made  another  call  at  my  friend  O'Neil's, 
that  I  might  talk  of  Julia,  and  devise 
the  means  of  seeing  her  again.  The 
door  was  open,  and  I  entered  without 
the  ceremony  of  knocking.  As  I  as- 
cended to  the  drawing-room  where  my 
friend  Mrs.  O'Neil  generally  sat,  I  heard 
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the  sound  of  music.  The  piano  was 
touched  to  a  wild  and  simple  air,  a  voice 
"  soft  as  the  sweet  south  wind  that 
breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets,"  was 
heard  indistinctly  through  the  half 
closed  door.  I  stood  for  a  moment  in  a 
pleasing  dream,  and  then,  as  fearful  of 
breaking  the  spell  that  had  entranced 
me,  stole  into  the  room  treading  so 
softly  "  that  the  blind  mole  could  not 
hear  a  foot  fall."  Julia  leant  over  the 
piano, — she  was  alone.  Her  head  was 
turned  from  the  door,  and  I  approached 
and  stood  beside  her  before  she  was  con- 
scious of  my  presence.  She  touched 
the  instrument  again.  To  that  wild  and 
simple  air  which  even  when  indistinctly 
heard,  had  so  lately  thrown  a  spell  over 
my  senses,  she  sung  my  verses  !  I  forgot 
where  I  was ;  I  knew  not  what  I  did. 
She  ceased ;  I  seized  her  beauteous  hand 
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and  pressed  it  within  mine.  Julia,  elec- 
trified, turned  suddenly  round,  while 
fright,  surprise,  and  indignation, 
blended  their  expression  in  her 
countenance.  With  an  air  of  offended 
dignity  she  withdrew  her  hand  from 
mine,  and  was  preparing  to  retire.  "  Do 
not/'  I  cried,  "  leave  me  in  displeasure ; 
pardon  an  intrusion  which  was  involun- 
tary. As  I  approached  the  room  my 
ear  drank  the  music  of  your  voice,  and 
1  glided  noiseless  forward,  fearful  of  in- 
terrupting the  celestial  melody.  I  enter- 
ed at  the  unclosed  door,  and  beheld  you 
bending  over  the  instrument,  like  a 
grace,  a  minstrel,  just  alighted  from  the 
skies,  and  unconscious  of  what  I  did, 
spell-bound,  and  in  a  waking  dream,  I 
approached  unseen.  I  dared  to  touch 
your  hand." 
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1  spoke  with  that  unpremeditated  ar- 
dour which  conquers  conviction,  and 
places  our  sincerity  beyond  suspi- 
cion. "  I  believe/'  returned  Julia,  while 
the  smile  of  reconciliation  fluttered  with 
seraph  sweetness  on  her  lip  ;  "  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  O'Connor,  you  had  no  inten- 
tion of  stealing  clandestinely  upon  me, 
or  of  treating  me  with  disrespect.  I 
perceive  you  are  an  enthusiast,  and  to- 
wards the  errors  of  enthusiasm  I  am  not 
entitled  to  act  as  a  rigid  censor.  Indeed," 
continued  the  lovely  girl  in  a  tone  of 
winning  candour,  a  your  unperceived 
approach  was  probably  aided  by  my  own 
attention  being  fixed,  over  ardently,  on 
the  little  air  I  had  been  composing, " 

Just  as  Julia  ceased  Mrs.  O'Neil  en- 
tered. We  recited  what  had  passed,  and 
she  exclaimed  with  her  habitual  viva- 
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city,  "  you  are  the  vainest  creatures  in 
the  world,  and  carry  on  a  traffic  of  mu- 
tual flattery.  One  is  transported  with 
the  music  and  the  voice,  because  they 
accompany  his  own  words  ;  the  other 
ceases  not  to  warble  the  words,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  air  is  hers." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  0'NeiV  I  returned,  "  as 
far  as  concerns  myself  you  have  mistaken 
the  effect  for  the  cause  :  admiring  the 
music  and  the  voice  for  the  sake  of  the 
poetry,  it  is  from  that  music  and  that 
voice  that  my  numbers  borrowed  all 
their  charms.  I  can  say  with  one  of 
our  finest  bards,  that  while  Miss  Russel 
sung 

"  The  longer  I  heard  I  esteem' d 

The  woik  of  my  fancy  the  more; 
And  e'en  to  myself  never  seem'd 
So  tuneful  a  poet  before." 
VOL.  I.  H 
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"  A  very  fine  compliment,  and  spo- 
ken with  as  much  pathos  as  if  you 
wished  us  to  believe  it  was  sincere. 
But  as  I  hear  a  little  friend  calling  to 
me  from  the  nursery,  I  must,  for  the 
present,  leave  you  to  discuss  together, 
the  causes  of  your  mutual  satisfaction." 
Thus  saying,  Mrs.  O'Neil  withdrew. 
Her  playful  raillery  was  for  once  mis- 
placed, and  embarrassed  instead  of  set- 
ting me  at  ease.  The  expression  of  our 
feelings  should  be  left  to  burst  without 
premeditation,  from  the  glowing  heart. 
Every  allusion  of  a  third  person,  every 
predetermined  declaration,  causes  us  to 
reflect  on  our  own  emotions,  and  checks 
that  involuntary  flowing  of  the  soul 
which  would  lead  to  a  natural  and  un- 
reserved disclosure.  I  longed  to  speak 
of  the  coincidence  of  sentiment,  the 
congeniality  of  heart,  which  existed  be- 
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tween  myself  and  Julia;  and,  if  left  to 
myself,  what  was  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts,  would,  on  the  first  occasion, 
have  glided  without  effort  into  my  dis- 
course. But  Mary  Ann's  allusion  to 
the  causes  of  our  mutual  satisfaction, 
gave  a  kind  of  preparation  and  solemnity 
to  the  subject;  and  I  began  to  consider 
the  most  proper  mode  of  expressing 
those  feelings,  which  should  have  flow- 
ed unstudied  from  the  heart. 

To  get  rid  of  the  embarrassment  that 
chained  my  tongue,  and  sealed  my  lips, 
I  took  up  a  book  which  lay  on  an  ad- 
joining table.  It  happened  to  be  a 
novel.  I  turned  over  the  leaves  inat- 
tentively, and  enquired  of  Julia  whether 
she  had  read  it.  She  answered  in  the 
affirmative;  and  as  we  discussed  the 
merits  of  the  writer,  and  the  nature  of 
H  2 
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the  moral  it  was  his  intention  to  en- 
force, my  restraint  gradually  wore 
away,  and  without  dwelling  upon  what 
was  most  proper  to  be  said,  I  poured 
out  my  thoughts  and  feelings  as  they 
rose.  "  These  fictitious  histories,  when 
well  written,  are  most  pleasing  compo- 
sitions," said  Julia;  "  and  however  the 
pretenders  to  superior  wisdom  may  af- 
fect to  despise  them,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  convey  the  most  useful  les- 
sons." "  The  person, "  I  returned,  "  who 
despises  a  well-written  novel,  instead  of 
establishing  a  claim  to  superior  wisdom, 
shows  himself  to  be  deficient  in  that 
ardour  of  feeling,  and  those  finer  sensi- 
bilities of  soul  which  rouse  the  mind 
from  the  slumber  of  mediocrity,  and 
excite  and  invigorate  its  powers.  But 
novels  are  now  so  innumerable,  and,  in 
general,  so  wretchedly  executed,    that 
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one  of  superior  merit,  like  a  pearl  on 
the  sand,  is  in  danger  of  being  over- 
looked." "  Novels  are  indeed  very  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  very  insipid  ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  a  just 
matter  of  surprise,  that  writers  of  this 
class  should  be  able  to  give  so  much 
variety  and  interest  to  their  productions. 
In  so  beaten  a  field,  to  strike  into  a  new 
path,  or  to  pluck  a  hitherto  undisco^ 
vered  flower,  entitles  the  fortunate  ad- 
venturer  to  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
our  praise." 

"  In  every  other  walk  of  literature, 
this  would  indeed  be  true;  but  the  pas- 
sion of  love  possesses  such  infinite 
variety,  and  reigns  so  irresistibly  over 
the  senses  and  the  heart,  that,  if  the 
writer,  who  describes  its  workings,  does 
not  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
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excite  corresponding  emotions  in  bis 
soul,  lie  must  be  destitute  of  the  slight- 
est gleam  of  genius,  and  dead  to  all  the 
finer  feelings  of  our  nature." — I  raised 
my  eyes  to  look  on  Julia,  her  face  was 
half  averted  ;  but  a  smile,  an  approving 
smile,  played  upon  her  lip.  Inspiration 
seemed  to  descend  upon  me,  and  I 
breathed  forth  my  feelings  undisguised 
and  ardent. 

"  Love  is  the  most  general,  the  most 
delightful  feeling  of  our  nature,  and  the 
representation  of  it,  even  by  a  moderate- 
ly skilful  hand,  must  touch  a  consent- 
ing chord  in  every  human  bosom.  As 
the  stripling  reads  he  is  endued  with  a 
new  pulse,  and  wakes  to  the  day-spring 
of  felicity  ;  as  palsied  age  pursues  the 
tale  of  delightful  misery,  a  thousand 
tender  associations   waft   him  back   to 
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the  enjoyments  of  his  better  days,  and 
for  a  moment  he  basks  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  second  youth.  The  clown  and 
the  savage  hear  the  song  of  love,  and 
untutored  nature  touches  their  rugged 
hearts,  and  melts  them  to  instinctive 
sympathy ;  the  cultivated  mind-^the 
mind  of  taste  and  genius — ah,  'who  can 
find  utterance  for  its  transported  feel- 
ings, when,  in  the  delusion  of  a  heated 
fancy,  it  gives  reality  to  fiction,  and 
glows  and  trembles,  as  if  in  the  presence 
of  the  object  it  adores  ?  As  the  under- 
standing enlarges,  and  the  imagination 
becomes  stored  with  images,  the  affec- 
tions  of  the  heart  are  rendered  more 
expanded,  more  intense,  until,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  sympathy,  we  lose  the 
recollection  of  our  individual  exist- 
ence. " 
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The  colour  rose  in  Julia's  cheek,  a 
liquid  lustre  trembled  in  her  eye  while 
she  replied  with  gentle  pathos — "  Mr. 
O'Connor,  you  speak  with  eloquence  ; 
and,  contrary  to  my  preconceived  opi- 
nions, you  almost  persuade  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  principles  you  assume 
are  just.  Explain  them  more  fully,  for 
I  have  hitherto  conceived  that  the 
finer  sensibilities  of  the  heart  have  been 
found  to  reside,  not  indeed  with  squalid 
poverty,  or  debasing  ignorance,  but 
amid  those  simple  manners  and  unam- 
bitious views,  which  afford  few  oppor- 
tunities for  superior  cultivation,  and 
still  fewer  incitements  to  the  exercise 
of  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind. 
Alas,  how  often  a  cold  and  depraved 
heart  associates  with  an  enlightened 
intellect!" 
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"  I  mean  not  to  say  that  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  are,  in  every 
instance,  necessarily  connected  with 
each  other.  But  I  think  it  can  be 
clearly  proved  that  a  vigorous  and  cul- 
tivated understanding  is  favourable  to  all 
the  tender  and  generous  emotions  of  the 
heart.  It  is  the  principle  of  association 
which  gives  meaning  to  our  words,  and 
expression  to  our  tones  and  gestures  ; 
that  causes  the  thoughts,  the  joys  and 
the  sorrows  of  one  mind  to  be  infused  into 
another.  Vivid  and  expanded  ideas, 
must,  necessarily  impart  strength  and 
variety  to  our  associations,  and  give  us 
a  deeper  sympathy  with  our  fellows. 
Hence  when  two  persons  become  at- 
tached to  each  other,  if  their  percep- 
tions are  peculiarly  delicate  and  vivid, 
the  minutest  inflexion  of  the  voice, 
the  slightest  glance  of  the  eye,  or  move- 
ment of  the  countenance,  becomes  asso- 
U  5 
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ciated  with  some  internal  feeling,  and 
transmits  it  to  the  other.  Their  hearts, 
set  in  unison,  respond  to  each  other  in 
harmony  divine.  In  devoted  attach- 
ments, the  idea  of  self  is  forgotten,  and 
the.  chief  happiness  of  each,  results 
from  contemplating  the  felicity  of  the 
other.  There  is  an  identity  in  their 
feelings,  as  if  some  attenuated  and 
impalpable  nerve  communicated  from 
breast  to  breast — as  if  the  emotions  of 
the  soul,  like  sounds  floating  on  the 
viewless  atmosphere,  were  conveyed 
along  some  subtle  immaterial  medium. 
Then  from  breast  to  breast  flows  the  re- 
verberated, the  multiplied  delight ;  then 
each  is  endued  with  a  double  life,  a 
double  capacity  to  feel  and  to  enjoy  ; 
they  catch  an  emanation  from  the  Deity, 
their  expanding  hearts  overflow  with 
universal    kindness ;    they    sympathize 
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with  every  thing  that  lives  ;  the  happi- 
ness of  the  universe  finds  a  centre  in 
their  bosoms;  the  rays  of  felicity,  con- 
verging to  a  point,  glow  with  divine in- 
tenseness." 

11  Mr.  O'Connor/1  Julia  replied  scarce 
audibly,  "  you  would  render  one  the 
slave  of  love.  I  never  have  conversed 
with  a  person  who  seemed  so  well  to 
understand  and  feel  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  that  sweet  affection. " 

"  Julia,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the 
affairs  of  the  heart,  you  have  taught 
me — yes,  enchanting  girl,  you  have 
been  my  first,  you  shall  be  my  only 
love." — This  expression  of  my  senti- 
ments burst  from  my  overflowing  heart. 
I  recollected  myself,  and  paused,  and 
trembled  at  my  own  temerity.     I  durst 
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not  lift  my  eyes  to  hers  :  but  I  saw  her 
bosom  heave,  I  heard  her  respire  deeply. 
Involuntarily  I  drew  near  and  felt  her 
breath  warm  on  my  cheek.  My  head 
turned  round  in  wild  delirium — the 
earth  and  all  that  her  inhabit,  passed 
away  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  — 
I  was  unconscious  of  the  existence  of 
every  thing  but  Julia.  I  took  her  hand 
that  hung  half  lifeless  by  her  side,  fold- 
ed it  within  mine,  and  pressed  it  to  my 
lips,  and  to  my  heart.  She  made  no 
effort  to  withdraw  it :  while  her  humid 
eyes  closed  so  slowly,  she  sunk  back 
upon  her  chair,  averting  her  beauteous 
countenance,  and  blushing  rosy  red. 

Neither  spoke.  As  fearful  of  dissolv- 
ing the  holy  spell  that  bound  us,<  silently 
conscious  of  each  other's  feelings  we  re- 
mained in  a  delightful  trance,   I  cannot 
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tell  how  long.  Julia,  at  length,  rose 
suddenly  from  her  seat,  and,  rubbing 
her  forehead  as  if  awaking  from  a  trou- 
bled dream,  faintly  ejaculated,  "  I  forget 
myself.  Spirit  of  my  sainted  mother 
hover  round,  and  give  me  strength  to 
fulfil  what  I  have  sworn  !" 

I  was  alarmed,  again  taking  her  hand 
within  mine  I  said,  "  Julia,  you  are  not 
well."  Withdrawing  her  hand,  and  re- 
covering her  self-possession,  she  replied 
in  a  decisive  tone,  "  I  now  am  well." 
She  stood  before  me  to  all  appearance 
transformed  into  another  being.  The 
air  of  gentle,  of  yielding  languor  which 
had  hitherto  been  breathed  around  her, 
gave  place  to  an  expression  of  dignity 
and  self-command  that  appeared  some- 
thing more  than  human.  With  a  senti- 
ment of  astonishment  and  admiration  I 
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looked  up  to  her,  as  she  stood  exerting 
over  herself  a  degree  of  voluntary  con- 
troul  which  I  had  imagined  to  be  unat- 
tainable ;  and,  as  it  were,  commanding 
her  feelings  to  subside,  and  ordering  the 
tumult  in  her  pulse  to  cease. 

Julia  not  only  conquered  the  feel- 
ings, which,  for  a  moment,  had  rendered 
her  forgetful  of  herself,  but  produced  in 
my  breast  a  corresponding  revolution. 
The  ardent  emotions  that  rendered  me 
master  of  "  the  thoughts  that  breathe, 
and  words  that  burn,"  gave  place  to  a 
sentiment  of  awe  and  respect,  that  sus- 
pended my  voice,  and  held  my  tongue 
in  chains ;  and  while  the  empress  of  my 
soul  resumed  her  seat,  and  touched  the 
instrument  again,  I  stood  by,  esteeming 
and  adoring,  but  unable  to  give  utter- 
ance to  my  adoration  and  esteem.     At 
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length  Mrs.  O'Neil  returned,  and  con- 
versing with  her  accustomed  liveliness 
on  indifferent  subjects,  relieved  me  from 
my  embarrassment. 

Mrs.  O'Neil  had  not  been  long  in  the 
room  when  Julia  rose  to  take  her  leave. 
"  What  can  be  the  matter,  my  dear 
girl  ?"  cried  Mary  Ann  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise ;  "  surely  you  came  to  spend  the 
day  with  us."  "  I  cannot  remain  with 
you  to-day,"  was  Julia's  answer.  Mrs. 
O'Neil  pressed  and  entreated  her  to  stay; 
but  still,  in  a  tone  more  firm,  yet  full  of 
sweetness,  she  repeated  the  same  reply. 
I  also  ventured  to  solicit  that  she  would 
not,  by  declining  the  invitation  of  our 
friends,  deprive  me  of  the  happiness  of 
passing  the  day  in  her  society.  She  re- 
mained inflexible,  and  I  exclaimed, 
"  Surely  Miss  Iiussel  will   not  act  un- 
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kindly,  or  refuse  to  one  who  would  die 
to  do  her  service,  a  gratification  which 
can  cost  her  nothing?  For  your  sake  I 
postpone  a  journey  to  the  continent, 
and  perhaps  rashly  and  unwisely,  lin- 
ger still  in  Dublin  ;  then  will  you  not, 
for  mine,  accept  an  invitation  from  your 
friend  ?"  She  made  no  reply,  and  I 
added  with  emotion,  "have  I  been  so  un- 
happy as  to  offend  you  ?"  "  You  have 
not  offended  me,"  answered  she  blush- 
ing and  casting  down  her  eves  ;  "  but 
indeed  I  cannot  stay."  "  I  will  not 
press  you  Julia,"  cried  Mrs.  O'Neil, 
while  something  seemed  suddenly  tore- 
cur  to  her  mind.  "  My  carriage,  I  per- 
ceive, has  just  returned  from  giving  the 
children  a  country  drive,  and  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  my  sweet  friend  she  shall 
return  home  this  very  instant."  By  a 
graceful  bending  of  the  person,  and  one 
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of  those  celestial  smiles  with  which,  in 
an  instant,  she  stole  away  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  beholder,  Julia  signified  her 
grateful  acquiescence,  and  while  my 
spirit  died  within  me  with  disappoint- 
ment and  regret,  I  handed  her  to  the 
carriage  and  saw  her  drive  away. 

With  Julia  all  my  animation  fled. 
My  spirit  pursued  her,  the  lamp  of  life 
burnt  pale,  and  scarcely  conscious  of 
possessing  voluntary  exertion,  I  took 
the  chair  where  she  had  sat,  I  touched 
the  instrument  to  the  airs  she  loved, 
and  a  thousand  times  repeated  the  songs 
her  halcyon  lip  had  breathed.  Mary 
Ann  rallied  me  ;  but,  penetrated  to  the 
soul  by  love,  lost  and  absorbed  in  the 
excess  of  tenderness,  wit  seemed  sicken- 
ing folly,  and  mirth  appeared  unholy. 
1  rose  to  take  my  leave,  resisting  all  the 
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entreaties  that  were  urged  to  prevail  on 
me  to  stay  ;  I  plunged  into  solitude,  and 
indulged,  undisturbed,  my  consecrated 

feelings. 

Julia  had  this  day  appeared  to  me  in 
a  point  of  view,  new,  and  more  interest- 
ing than  ever.  The  perfect  self-com- 
mand, and  the  decisiveness  of  character 
which  our  last  interview  disclosed, 
quite  unlooked  for  in  a  person  of  her 
gentle  manners  and  complying  temper, 
took  me  by  surprise,  and  heightened  my 
admiration  and  esteem  almost  to  adora- 
tion. I  began  to  regard  her  as  a  being 
scarcely  human  ;  while  in  her  sudden 
departure,  and  the  tacit  understanding 
which  seemed  to  exist  between  her  and 
Mrs.  O'Neil,  there  was  something  that  I 
could  not  account  for,  an  air  of  mystery 
which  excited  my  curiosity,  and  wound 
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my  solicitude  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Again  and  again  imagination  retrod  all 
that  had  been  said,  all  that  had  been  felt ; 
and  I  did  not  desist  from  this  renew- 
ing of  the  past,  this  backward  voyage 
up  the  stream  of  time,  until  the  records  of 
memory  faded  before  the  anticipations  of 
hope,  and  I  began  to  muse  upon  the 
means  of  seeing  Julia  once  again. 

1  knew  that  on  the  ensuing  evening 
the  mistress  of  my  heart  was  to  be  at  the 
theatre ;  to  the  theatre  therefore  1  repair- 
ed. I  threw  round  a  glance  of  eager 
enquiry,  and  in  the  box  immediately 
opposite  discovered  Julia.  She  sat  in 
the  front  row,  and  beside  her  there  was 
a  vacant  seat.  Our  eyes  met — I  retired 
hastily  from  my  own  box,  in  order  to 
occupy  the  vacant  place  in  hers;  but 
before  I  could  get  round,  it  was  occu* 
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pied  by  a  gentleman  of  the  party,  who 
had  before  sat  on  one  of  the  backward 
rows.  During  the  evening,  I  could  ob- 
tain no  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
Julia,  or  of  communicating  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eye,  the  ardent  passion 
that  reigned  in  my  heart,  and  throbbed 
through  all  the  pulses  of  my  frame. — 
When  the  entertainment  was  over,  ano- 
ther took  her  hand,  another  received 
her  acknowledgments  for  assisting  her  to 
her  carriage — to  another,  in  a  voice  of 
gentle  tenderness,  she  said  "good  night ;" 
while  I,  who  idolized  her,  I  who  prized 
her  beyond  this  earth  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains, unnoticed  and  in  misery  retired 
to  my  chamber. 

I  now  for  several  successive  days 
spent  my  mornings  at  the  O 'Neils,  but 
it  seemed  that  Julia  had  ceased  to  visit 
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them — I  never  saw  her.  At  length  the 
kind-hearted  Mary  Ann,  observing  my 
dejection,  said,  with  a  gay  smile,  "  come, 
Mr.  O'Connor,  you  must  not  put  on 
the  melancholy  air  of  one  c  crazed  with 
care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love' — there 
is  no  immediate  necessity  for  your  dy- 
ing in  despair;  if  you  have  not  seen 
Julia  so  often  as  you  wished,  it  is  not 
because  you  are  disagreeable  to  l  her. 
We  meet  at  a  ball  to-morrow  evening, 
and  if  you  will  accompany  us  to  it  you 
may  again  behold  this  paragon  of  love- 
liness/' 

The  conversation  of  Mrs.  O'Neil, 
ever  cheering  and  playful,  had,  on  this 
occasion,  an  unusual  magic,  a  power 
to  chase  away  anxiety  and  put  me  in 
good  humour  with  the  world.  Her 
hint  that  I  was  not  disagreeable  to  Ju- 
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lia  dispelled  a  thousand  doubts  which 
had  bowed  me  to  the  earth,  and  induced 
me  to  believe  the  girl  of  my  heart  had 
not  avoided  me  by  design.  I  recalled  the 
satisfaction  which  beamed  from  her  ex- 
pressive countenance  when  we  first  con- 
versed together  ;  I  recollected  the  won- 
derful coincidence,  which,  on  the  ensu- 
ing morning,  was  discovered  in  our 
ideas  and  feelings  ;  and  I  remembered 
the  sympathetic  emotion  she  betrayed, 
when  love  inspired  my  tongue,  and  the 
declaration  of  my  sentiments  burst  from 
my  kindling  heart.  Despondency  gave 
place  to  presumption.  I  believed  myself 
beloved.  My  soul,  so  lately  sunk  in  the 
dismal  caverns-  of  despair,  now  breathed 
the  refreshing  breeze  of  day,  and  soared 
upon  hope's  golden  pinions  to  the  skies. 

"  At  the  appointed  time,  I  called  on 
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the  O'Neils,  and  proceeded  to  the  bal!y 
buoyant  with  expectation,  and  treading 
upon  air.  I  saw  Julia,  1  heard  the  soft 
voice  of  her  I  loved — but  she  was  al- 
ready the  partner  of  another — the  next 
and  the  next  set  she  was  engaged.  I 
asked  her  for  the  next  ensuing,  and 
while  her  eyes  sought  the  ground,  hesi- 
tatingly she  promised  to  be  mine.  As 
she  danced  I  stood  out;  as  she  moved 
down  the  set  with  heavenly  grace,  my 
eye  incessantly  pursued  her.  She  ob- 
served my  fixed  and  ardent  gaze,  and 
appeared  disconcerted.  I  averted  my 
eyes,  fearful  of  offending;  but  the  next 
moment  forgot  myself,  and  suffered  them 
to  dwell  on  her  again.  At  length  her 
engagements  were  at  an  end,  and  the 
moment  arrived  when  she  had  promised 
to  be  my  partner.  As  I  dre  v  near  to 
lead  her   to   her   place,    I   heard   Mrs. 
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O'Neil  conversing  with  her,  and  rallying 
her  on  a  degree  of  overstrained  reserve, 
which  appeared  incongruous  when  unit- 
ed with  a  mind  so  susceptible  and  ar- 
dent. "  For  shame,  my  dear  Julia," 
she  cried  ;  "  this  is  carrying  your  precau- 
tion too  far,  this  is  doubting  your  own 
strength  unnecessarily."  "  My  dear 
friend,"  returned  Julia,  with  that  mild 
decision,  which  characterised  her  ;  "  you 
must,  in  this  instance,  suffer  me  to  act 
for  myself.  I  am  the  best  judge  of  what 
my  strength  can  bear — more  accurately 
acquainted  with  my  own  constitution, 
I  must  be  allowed  to  decide  how  far  it 
is  necessary  that  1  should  guard  against 
the  maladies  to  which  I  feel  conscious 
of  being  predisposed."  "  Well,  Julia," 
returned  Mary  Ann,  "  I  will  urge  you 
no  further,  but  silently  regret  the  sud- 
den resolution  you    have  taken.     Ah. 
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here  comes  Mr.  O'Connor,  for  his  mis- 
fortune I  must  feel  compassion/' 

;i  Oh  my  dear  madam,"  I  replied, 
stepping  hastily  up,  "  do  not  be  con- 
cerned on  my  account;  I  am  now  to 
dance  with  Miss  Russel,  and  whatever 
my  misfortune  may  be,  it  shall  not  in- 
terrupt my  felicity. "  Trembling  and 
alternately  turning  pale  and  red,  Miss 
Russel  hesitatingly  replied,  "  It  grieves 
me,  Mr.  O'Connor,  to  be  compelled  to 
disappoint  you — I  feel  myself  so  much 
indisposed,  that  I  must  immediately 
return  home — on  some  future  occasion, 
I  trust  1  shall  not  be  withheld  from  ful- 
filling my  engagement/'  She  turned 
suddenly  from  me,  and  putting  her  arm 
under  O'Xeil's,  who  had  just  joined  us, 
added  faintly,  "  have  the  goodness  to 
assist  me  to  my  carriage."     She  hurried 
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away,  while,  oppressed  by  disappoint- 
ment, surprize  and  sorrow,  I  remained, 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  by  the 
side  of  O'Neil.  But  every  other  feel- 
ing was  quickly  swallowed  up  in  soli- 
citude for  Julia.  The  assurance  of 
Mary  Ann  that  she  was  only  afflicted 
with  a  little  momentary  weakness  re- 
lieved my  apprehensions  without  restor- 
ing me  to  peace.  "  If,"  I  complained, 
"  the  indisposition  of  Julia  is  so  slight, 
where  was  the  necessity  for  her  return- 
ing home  so  suddenly.  Without  dan- 
cing she  might  have  remained  with  us 
a  little  longer,  might  have  granted  me 
the  happiness  of  sitting  by  her  side,  of 
looking  on  her  countenance,  and  hear- 
ing that  soft  voice  which  steals  at  once 
into  the  heart — but  it  is  evident  that 
her  own  bosom  feels  no  portion  of  the 
passion  with  which  she  has  penetrated 
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mine."  These  reflections  pressed  me 
to  the  earth  during  the  evening.  The 
first  time  I  met  Julia  at  a  ball,  I  did 
not  expect  any  very  ardent  or  superior 
enjoyment,  yet  was  happy  beyond  all 
my  former  happiness;  on  the  present 
occasion,  my  expectations  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  I  be- 
came a  prey  to  disappointment,  anxiety 
and  doubt. —  Our  long  expected  plea- 
sures burst,  like  a  splendid  bubble,  at 
the  touch — happiness  comes  unsought, 
and  borrows  half  its  ardor  from  sur- 
prize ;  it  is  a  flower  that  blooms  in  the 
uncultivated  desert,  "  nor  asks  luxuri- 
ance from  the  planter's  hand." 

The  succeeding  morning  I  waited  in 
anxious  solicitude,    until   the  hour  ar- 
rived when  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to 
call,  and  enquire  after  Julia's  health.  As 
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[  approached  the  door,  seeing  a  gentle- 
man come  from  it  whom  I  had  occasion- 
ally met  at  O'Neil's,  I  accosted  him, 
enquired  how  Miss  Russel  did,  and 
whether  she  was  at  home.  He  told  me 
she  was  at  home,  that  he  had  just  been 
chatting  with  her,  and  that  she  was  well 
and  in  good  spirits.  Trembling  with 
joy  and  expectation,  I  knocked  at  the 
door — the  servant  who  opened  it  told 
me  his  mistress  was  not  at  home,  but  I 
would  not  be  so  put  off.  I  insisted  that 
Miss  Russel  was  at  home,  and  giving 
him  my  card,  desired  him  to  let  his 
mistress  know  that  I  enquired  after  her 
health — My  card  was  taken  up,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  servant  returned 
with  Miss  Russel's  compliments  that 
she  felt  herself  considerably  better,  but 
that  she  was  not  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  able  to  see  me  that  morning. 
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This  seemed  a  death-blow  to  my 
hopes,  and  plunged  rae  into  the  lowest 
abysses  of  despair.  Julia  received  the 
visits  of  others — me  she  excluded.  My 
heart  sank  within  me  and  sickened  at 
the  thought — no  ray  of  hope  gleamed 
upon  life's  inhospitable  desert.  I  look- 
ed around  in  mute  despondency,  and 
dared  to  murmur  against  him  who  called 
me  into  being. 

In  this  gloomy  state  of  mind  I  repaired 
to  Mrs.  O'Neil,  that  I  might  enjoy  the 
last  solace  of  the  unhappy,  and  pour  out 
my  sorrows  into  the  bosom  of  a  sympa- 
thising friend.  She  heard  me  patiently, 
and  with  a  smile  that  for  a  moment 
solaced  my  sick  heart  bid  me  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  that  the  difficulties  of  love 
were  not  so  insuperable,  nor  its  sor- 
rows so  lasting,  as  my  imagination  had 
represented  them." 
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Not  perfectly  understanding  the  mean- 
ing which  she  intended  to  convey,  I 
answered,  "  your  observation  may,  in 
general,  be  just ;  the  herd  of  lovers  may 
remain  tranquil  under  difficulties  which 
interdict  the  accomplishment  of  their 
hopes,  may  speedily  forget  the  miseries 
of  unrequitted  fondness.  But  with  me 
it  is  otherwise,  Oh,  my  friend,  mine 
is  a  case  of  peculiar  misery,  to  which 
no  consolation,  drawn  from  general  prin- 
ciples, can  apply.  The  transcendant 
loveliness  of  Julia,  the  grace,  the  soft- 
ness that  breathes  around  her,  are  cal- 
culated to  make,  on  the  most  callous 
heart,  an  impression  not  quickly  to  be 
effaced.  How  can  I  express  the  effect 
they  have  produced  on  me  ? — her  image 
is  blended  with  my  soul's  eternal  es- 
sence ;  I  must  cease  to  exist  before  I 
can  cease  to  love  her. — My  sorrow  must 
be  as  immortal  as  the  principle  of  life/' 
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Yes,  my  dear  friend,  mine  is  a  hope- 
less case  ;  misery  without  the  chance  of 
termination.  From  my  childhood  dis- 
appointment has  been  my  associate ; 
every  expectation  which  I  formed  has 
been  frustrated ;  every  effort  that  I 
made  to  escape  the  annihilation  of  medi- 
ocrity, the  laws  of  my  country  have  ren- 
dered abortive.  Without  a  place  in 
society,  without  an  object  to  pursue, 
1  floated  listless  on  the  stream  of  time ; 
and  felt,  in  all  its  horrors,  the  wearisome- 
ness  of  life.  At  length  I  looked  on 
Julia,  and  awoke  upon  a  new  existence. 
Ambition  slept,  injustice  was  disarmed  : 
as  Julia  spoke,  my  sorrows  were  forgot ; 
as  Julia  smiled  I  thought  myself  in  hea- 
ven. To  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  to 
restore  the  honours  of  my  ancestry,  and 
transmit  to  posterity  a  glorious  name, 
were  no  longer  objects  of  solicitude. — I 
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cared  not  for  the  world,  for  I  dwelt  in 
the  paradise  of  love. 

"  Ye  momentary  gleams  of  happi- 
ness that  shot  across  the  midnight  of 
despair,  only  to  render  its  glooms  more 
dark  !  Sun  of  hope,  that,  dawning  on  me 
again,  renewed,  for  a  moment,  the  ar- 
dent feelings  of  life's  delicious  morning, 
then  sunk  amid  the  clouds  of  sorrow  to 
re-appear  no  more  !  You  have  cheated 
me  into  double  misery  ;  you  have  ren- 
dered my  fate,  already  dark  and  joyless, 
too  heavy  to  be  borne.  O  that  my  days 
had  been  permitted  to  pass  away  in  an 
even  uninterrupted  flow  of  sorrow, — 
that  I  had  never  known  this  fever  of  the 
mind,  these  hot  and  cold  fits  of  expec- 
tation and  despondency  !  O  that  I  had 
left  my  country  without  beholding  Ju- 
lia,— without  knowing  that  there  was 
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such  a  being  in  existence; — that  I  had 
never  gazed  on  the  fascination  of  her 
eye,  never  heard  those  accents,  attuned 
to  melting  tenderness,  which  breathed 
into  my  credulous  soul  the  belief  that 
I  was  loved  !" 

"  Mr.  O'Connor,  you  are  too  easily 
depressed  ;  your  susceptible  and  ardent 
mind  is  the  creator  of  its  own  distress. 
Surely  there  is  not,  in  your  present  situ- 
ation, any  thing  to  justify  this  hopeless 
sorrow  ;  nothing  ha3  occurred,  in  your 
intercourse  with  Julia,  which  should 
make  you  wish  you  had  never  seen 
her.1' 

M  Is  she  not  the  most  lovely,  the  most 
fascinating  being  that  ever  trod  upon 
this  globe?" 

"  She  is.     She  possesses  every  grace 
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which  the  fancy  can  conceive,  or  the 
heart  desire. " 

"  Did  not  the  pleasure  which  I  felt  on 
our  first  interview,  appear  to  be  mutual? 
Was  there  not  an  astonishing  congeni- 
ality in  our  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  and, 
when  the  passion  she  inspired  burst 
from  my  overflowing  heart,  did  not  her 
kindling  eye,  her  agitated  frame,  give 
me  reason  to  suppose  I  was  beloved  ?" 

"  I  acknowledge  it." 

"  Has  not  her  behaviour  undergone  a 
sudden  and  mysterious  change  ?  does 
she  not  studiously  avoid  me  ?" 

"  This  is  indeed  true." 

"  And  can  you  have  the  heart/'  I  ex- 
claimed wildly,    "  to  tell  me  I  have  no 
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cause  for  hopeless  sorrow  ?  How  is  it 
possible  for  you  calmly  to  assert,  that 
in  my  intercourse  with  Julia  nothing- 
had  occurred  to  make  me  wish  I  had 
never  seen  her  ?  My  ,cup  of  misery  now 
is  full.  In  the  wide  world  there  is  no 
one  that  understands  my  feelings  ;  no 
one  that  breathes  a  sigh  responsive  to 
mine,  or  drops  over  my  sorrows  a  com- 
miserating tear." — I  bowed  my  head  to 
the  earth,  and  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands.  Mary  Ann  approached  me, 
and  said,  in  accents  of  soothing  kind- 
ness, "  indeed,  Mr.  O'Connor,  you  mis- 
take me.  Though  I  believe  your  sor- 
rows to  be  partly  of  your  own  creation, 
I  feel  for  you  the  sympathy  of  a  true 
friend.  I  said  that  you  had  no  reason 
to  despair ;  that  you  ought  not  to  regrei 
having  seen  Julia,  because  I  was  con<- 
vinced  that  I  could  account  for  the  ap- 
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parent  inconsistency  in  the  behaviour 
of  this  sweet  girl ;  because  I  knew  that 
she  was  not  insensible  to  your  merit. " 

Mary  Ann  ceased. — I  started  from  m^ 
scat,  exclaiming,  "  speak  this  again — 
Oh  say  that.  Julia  loves  me,  and  I  will 
believe  it,  though  it  be  inconsistent  with 
reason,  and  contrary  to  sense.  Sink* 
ing  in  the  unfathomable  ocean  of  de- 
spair, I  will  grasp  the  slightest  straw  oi 
hope  which  your  compassion  may  throw 
out  to  me/' 

"  Moderate  your  emotion,  my  dear 
sir,  and  hear  me.  It  is  necessary  that 
I  should  explain  the  circumstances  in 
which  Julia  is  placed,  and,  by  sketching 
the  history  of  her  life,  unfold  the  habi- 
tudes of  her  mind,  before  I  can  account 
for   the   apparent   inconsistency  in  her 
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behaviour,  and  give  you  an  insight  into 
the  motives  which  make  her  indifferent, 
when  her  heart  is  touched." — As  she 
spoke,  O'Neil  entered,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  a  servant,  announcing  dinner.  We 
sat  down  to  a  hasty  and  silent  repast, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed, 
Mary  Ann  resumed  her  discourse,  and 
gave  me  the  following  account  of  the 
family  of  Julia. 
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